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“Building Better than They Knew” 


Continuing the Series “The Hand of God in American History ” 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 


HE course of events in the American War for In- 
dependence was such as to impress upon even 
Franklin the truth of the active interposition of God 
in human afiairs. Had it not been tor the favor that 
Providence showed to the American cause, it must 
have suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of a 
country which exceeded it fivefold in wealth, popula- 
tion, and the means to equip an army, to say nothing 
of possessing an army of regular and well-equipped 
troops. 

But when peace came, it seemed as if the country 
had been deserted by its divine helper, and were 
about either to sink into chaos, or to escape destruc- 
tion by abandoning independence and returning to 
its place in the British Empire. The states were 
quarreling with each other about boundaries, fisheries, 
and tariffs, and: there was no tribunal which could 
pass upon the matters in dispute. Profound poverty 
reigned in the land, and with it discontent and bitter- 
In one state, the poorer. peo- 
ple had risen in insurrection, to 
prevent the courts’ sitting to enforce 
the laws, especially the harsh law 
of imprisonment for debt, which 
was everywhere in force. In an- 
experiments with the cur- 
rency had driven property-holders 
into a sort of revolt. Everywhere 
there were combustible elements 
which demagogues might inflame, 


ness. 


other, 


and thus precipitate revolution. 

In its foreign relations the coun- 
try was equally unhappy. As the 
Congress was authorized to negotiate 
treaties, but given no power to en- 
force them, the governments of 
other countries refused to negotiate 
with it. American commerce was 
met everywhere by prohibition and 
restriction, which only treaties on 
the principle of reciprocity could 


remove. Lord Sheffield, Gibbon's 


friend, wrote a book on ‘‘ American Commerce’’ to 
show that our country had ruined itself by becoming 
independent. It had lost the English market for ships, 
pig-iron, and other cominodities. It was shut out of 
that in the British colonies by the navigation laws. 
It did not possess the natural resources required for 
its development into a prosperous industrial com- 
munity. These arguments were answered by Ameri- 
cans, but in such a timid and hesitating way as showed 
that they knew very little of what the country possessed, 
and were really alarmed about its economic future. 

All these difficulties were co-operating to compel 
Americans to emerge from their colonialism and to 
establish a national government worthy of their future. 
It was at a conference designed to put an end to dis- 
putes over the Chesapeake fisheries that Washington 
successfully urged the necessity of having Congress 
call a convention to devise a better constitution for the 
American government, 
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When the convention met in Philadelphia, in the 
very room where the Declaration of Independence 
had been discussed and adopted, it seemed at first as 
if nothing would come of its meeting except an in- 
creased bitterness in existing quarrels. The smaller 
states clung to the colonial idea and the existing plan 
of government, as that gave each of them equal rights 
with every other in Congress. The larger states 
wanted a centralized national government, with a 
legislature in which each state should have such 
weight as its population entitled it to. 
month had passed in fruitless wranglings when 
Franklin made his memorable speech, proposing to 
ask the aid of the divine wisdom in their delibera- 
tions, and reminding them how that aid had been in- 
voked, and not in vain, by the Continental Congress 
during its sessions in that very room. His proposal 
was not adopted, as it might have given the enemies 
of the conventign an excuse for saying that it was 
past everything but praying for, 
but it was not without its effect. 
A calmer and more responsible 
spirit began to characterize the 
debates. A disposition to mutual 
concessions took the place of ir- 
reconcilable partisanship. And 
slowly the Constitution was evolved 
out of the antagonism of opposing 
theories. 


More than a 


But nobody was content with it, 
or regarded it with much more than 
The 
colonial party thought it a danger- 
ous scheme for the creation of a 
strong government, which would 
land the country in despotism. The 
national party regarded it at best 
as the proverbial ‘‘half a loaf."’ 
Some refused to sign it. The 
majority did so in Franklin's spirit 
when he said he would keep his 
objections to himself, and hepe for 


a contemptuous toleration. 
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the best. Wath what incredulity they would have 
heard a prediction that the greatest English statesman 
of the coming century would characterize their work 
as ‘‘ the greatest document of its class that ever sprang 
from the mind of man”’ ! 

‘*They builded better than they knew.’’ This 
despised compromise proved a new step in the de- 
velopment of political organization, and one of hardly 
less importance than the evolution of the principle of 
representation by the Teutonic peoples in the middle 
ages. As that made it possible to extend effective 
authority over an area vastly greater than a single 
city, without depriving the citizen of his right toa 
voice in the government, so this made it possible to 
combine an effective national authority with local 
freedom of initiative in the management of local 
affairs. Without intrenching on the provincial differ- 
ences of management, which had become a part of 
the country’s history, it gave America a national 
government as effective for really national objects as 
any in the world, It showed that centralization is 
not indispensable to strong government, which is 
consistent with a just division of powers between the 
national center and the distributed points of local 
authority. 

On another point of hardly less importance the 
Constitution was not less happy in its originality. As 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine points out in his book on 
‘* Democracy,'’ this American plan of government 
offers especial security against hasty shifts of popular 
opinion and sudden or ‘‘snap'’ judgments on vital 
questions. It always provides for an.‘‘appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober,’’ from the people carried 
away by excitement to the people in their moods of 
reflection. This is secured by (1) the creation of a 
Senate of members chosen for a long term, and not 
directly by the people ; (2) by the veto power vested 
in the President ; (3) by the restrictions which make 
amendments difficult, and secure the fullest discus- 
sion before their adoption ; and (4), above all, by 
placing the national judiciary on a level co-ordinate 
with the executive and the legislative departments of 
the government. 

Up to this time judges and courts had been re- 
garded as the creatures of the executive or the legis- 
lature, invested with powers to enforce the orders 
of the one or to interpret the enactments of the other. 
But the enactment of a body of fundamental law in 
this case was attended with the delegation of the 
power to give authoritative interpretation of this law, 
which should bind the executive and the legislature 
as well as the people. For the first time a court was 
established which had the power to wipe a law from 
the statute-book as ‘‘unconstitutional,’’ and to in- 
terpose by injunction to stop the executive from 
transgressing the bounds set by the fundamental law. 
It is this which makes the Supreme Court of the 
United States ‘‘the most august tribunal known to 
mankind.,"’ 

oe 


It is no stretch of inference to regard the Constitu- 
tion as the result of God's wise discipline of the 
country through the troubles which preceded its 
adoption, and to refer to a divine wisdom those great 
originalities which have made it the model for more 
than a score of later governments. The Spanish- 
American republics, Canada, the new Australian fed- 
eration, and, to some extent, the government of 
Germany since 1867, have taken ours for their model. 
Switzerlana has adapted her republican constitution 
to ours by successive modifications. And even in 
England the erection of county councils is an ap- 
proach to the federal principle of leaving each dis- 
trict to control its own affairs. Only France, the 
especial field of centralization, and its unfortunate 
imitator Italy, have found nothing in our American 
methods worth copying. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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An Old-Time Negro Sunday-School 


By Lissie 


URING the period of ‘‘ Border Ruffian’’ war- 
fare, which raged in Kansas back in slavery 
times, many slave-owners came into the state bringing 
their slaves with them. Later, when Kansas became 
a free state, and still later, when slavery was entirely 
abolished in the United States, many negroes found a 
place of refuge in this land of sunshine ; especially 
near the Missouri River there are great numbers of 
them. 

In the little town of Heyton, near the Missouri 
River, the negroes, who comprise about one-fourth of 
the population, live in the lower part of the town by 
themselves. Near the upper end of ‘‘ Darkey Town,”’ 
as it was called, stood their little church, which also 
served as a schoolhouse. It was of plain unpainted 
pine, about twenty by thirty feet. It was seated with 
four rows of plain pine desks, also unpainted. There 
were wooden benches all around the walls. The 
walls were finished in rough plaster, with a few black- 
boards ; no ornamentation of any kind whatever. In 
this little building, some eighteen years ago, was 
held the Sunday-school of which I wish to speak. 


Three Teachers for a Hundred Scholars! 


The superintendent was a young man who was at- 
tending college near by. He had two assistants, — 
one an older sister of the writer, and the other a 
young lady who taught in the day-school for the 
negroes. As there were only three workers, there 
could be only three classes in this school. The 
superintendent taught the older pupils, my sister the 
young people, and the day-school teacher taught the 
children. There were about one hundred pupils 
enrolled in the school. 

How well I remember the dear old black faces that 
shone with heavenly glory while they listened to the 
opening and expounding of the Scriptures! There 
was Aunt Rachel, who, though fifty years: of age, 
attended the day school, and was in the same first- 
reader class with her seven-year-old boy. Aunt 
Rachel said that we were never too old to learn. 
Wonderful stories this old auntie used to tell me of 
the days ‘‘befo’ de wah.’’ With a child's vivid 
imagination, I pictured to myseif the long procession 
of dusky darkies, lovely ladies, and grand gentlemen 
that figured in her romances, There was ‘‘ Mistah 
Hagerton,’’ whose master had educated him so well 
that he was a fairly good reader, a fine writer, and an 
intelligent talker. He had the honor of teaching the 
old people's class when their regular teacher was not 
there. Yes, and there was old Aunt Lib, who never 
had known, and never would know, how old she was, 
for her master had lost the book in which he had re- 
corded the ages of his slaves. Then there was the 
younger generation who had never seen slavery times. 
What earnest attention they all paid to everything that 
was said and done ! 

The school was usually opened with prayer by 
‘* Mistah Hagerton,’’ the superintendent, or one of 
the assistants. Then came the roll-call, when they 
responded to their names by repeating a Scripture 
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verse, and, .aough the roll-call came so soon after 
the opening of the school, every scholar in the school 
was usually there to respond on time. There was 
very little tardiness. 


Taking Part with a Vim 

Then came the singing, and how those darkies 
sang! Few of them could read, but they were won- 
derfully apt about learning the words and melodies of 
the songs. They fairly shook the floors and walls of 
the little room where they were assembled. On still 
summer afternoons I could hear them from where I 
was sitting by a window a quarter of a mile away. 
After the singing, they went to their classes. So few 
of them being able to read and prepare the lessons 
beforehand, the teaching consisted in telling the story 
of the lesson in simple language. Such questions as 
they asked! ‘*Whah did all de watah come from 
de time ob de flood ?’’ ‘* Did de animals fight when 
dey got togedder in de ark?’’ ‘*Was dere any 
snakes in de ark?’’ ‘* Did de snakes bite Noah’s 
chilun?’’ In the review, the superintendent's aues- 
tions were answered with a readiness that was most 
encouraging. There was seldom a question asked 
that some one would not try to answer. 


An impromptu Dance in the Sunday-School 

When the school was first started, the superinten- 
dent had much difficulty with the young people about 
dancing. They would dance till daylight Saturday 
night, or, rather, Sunday morning, and then some of 
them would sleep on Sunday afternoon instead of 
coming to the little Sunday-school. The workers in 
the Sunday-school determined to hold a series of 
revival meetings for the upbuilding of the young peo- 
ple in the faith, These meetings were to begin on a 
Wednesday evening, but a very sevete rainstorm pre- 
vented the speaker's getting there. Quite a good- 
sized audience came in spite of the rain, and lingered 
about the schoolhouse as if loath to go home. When 
the alder people had all gone, and the young people 
were gathered about in little groups, there suddenly 
appeared on the scene a young man with a violin, 
who began to play a dance-tune. Forgetting where 
they were and what they had -come for, in a few mo- 
ments the young people were whirling about the 
room keeping step to the measures of a regular old- 
fashioned darkey ‘‘ hoe-down."" - They danced until 
long after midnight. When they learned to what use 
the young people had put the house of God, the older 
people and the superintendent were shocked. They 
expostulated with them most earnestly. By and by 
there came a time when the faithful teaching of the 
three consecrated workers had taken such hold on the 
young people that they would not chink of doing such 
a thing. 

Soon the three workers were called to other fields 
of labor in the pathway of life, but the seed they had 
sown in the hearts of their ebon hearers was not sown 
in vain, but brought forth fruit, some thirty, some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold. 
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Frustrating the Grace of God 


By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


AM in vital relations to my past. The oak has 
left the acorn underground. Its branches cannot 
bend down and touch their roots, but they are bound 
to them in oneness of life. If.the branches had our 
fatefu! power of choice, they might frustrate the life, 
the hope, the self-sacrifice, of their roots. In what 
way have we frustrated the dear designs of those on 
whose stock we live? How much of our heritage of 
political freedom, educational wealth, moral training, 
prayers and tears, hopes and dreams, have we re- 
ceived in vain? We are in God's world, and we 
cannot frustrate his laws, his justice, but we can frus- 
trate his grace, we can despise our birthright, and 
beggar our future by not appreciating our past. 


oe 
The Earth - Lover 


By Clinton Scollard 


E it sad or singing season, 
Time of mourning or of mirth, 
With a lover's blithe unreason 
His a passion for the earth. 


Of the we-Ith of his affection 
Leaf and sheaf and seed have part; 
And he takes, without reflection, 
Every growing thing to heart. 


Weft of grass and blossom-petal, 
Root of fiz und tip of reed, 

Barb of thorn and sting of nettle, — 
Each contributes to his need. 


And a love he would not smother 
Is for the fresh-turned red loam, 
Since he knows that, like a mother, 
It will one day call him home. 


From the old familiar places 
He will by it be beguiled, 
And within its warm embraces 
Slumber softly as a child, 


Cuinton, N. Y. . 


- 
Sinful Mercy 


By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 


S IT ever a sin to be merciful? Can that divinest 
quality ‘‘which droppeth like a gentle dew from 
heaven"’ ever poison and blight? Some time ago, a 
reform board of education was elected in one of our 
cities. Among other changes in the teaching force, 
the board was compelled to dismiss a few teachers for 
imcompetence, who had secured and held their po- 
sitions formerly through political ‘‘pull’’ or the neg- 
ligence of officials. A member of the board recently 
said it was terrible work to listen to the arguments 
and entreaties of those who were to be dropped. It 
made him sick. He could ‘nerve himself for it only 
by remembering the children:whose education would 
be affected, and whose usefulness in life might ‘be 
forever stunted by the incompetence of their teachers. 
Such refusal to be merciful is evidently one of the 
finest forms of courage and of devotion to duty and to 
God. To yield to the impulse of pity in such a case 
would be retail mercy and wholesale mercilessness. 
Perhaps, if viewed more closely, the motive would 
appear to be pity for himself rather than for the 
teacher. The commissioner would save himself a 
painful hour, but he would do it by betraying a great 
public trust. Any one who has had experience in 
public life must have observed how this unbalanced 
impulse of mercy influences those: who administer po- 
sitions of trust. Corruption -in politics is not wholly 
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due to the mercenary motives of those in power : it is 
partly due to the impulse to give a poor tellow a 
chance to fatten at the public crib for a couple of 
years, —of course, at-the public expense, not at theirs. 

Mercy is sweet and divine. But like gold, which 
receives an alloy of harder metal before it is coined 
for common use, mercy must be fused and blended 
with sterner qualities: if it is to serve men well. Chris- 
tianity has so long preached the duty of love and 
pity to a hard-hearted world, that love and pity have 
come to be taken for the whole of Christian duty. 
We have only lately learned that indiscriminate charity 
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is not charity, but thoughtlessness, and that the gene- 
rosity which thrusts a quarter at anybody that asks 
for it may be doing the Devil's work. A man can 
earn the title of being ‘‘a, good Christian mar.’ far 
more quickly by impulsiveness than by stern fidelity 
to duty and the larger good. 

On the other hand, let us beware of using these 
thoughts as a cloak for selfish indifference. 
mercy may be sin. 


To show 
To have no mercy is surely sin. 
If you have to cause pain for God's sake, do it with an 
aching heart. 

RocuEstrer, N. Y. 
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Preparing for a Successful Rally Day 
By Edward F. Sheffey 


HE reunion of a great army is a thrilling spec- 

taclee Men go many miles to witness such a 

scene. It speaks of courage and patriotism ; it begets 
and fosters heroism. 

Throughout the modern Sunday-school world the 
leaders are now planning for a grand rally of their 
forces. Those who wield the ‘‘Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God’’ are anxious for a lining- 
up of their hosts after the temporary demoralization 
incident to the heated term, 

Court Street Methodist Sunday-school, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, employs Rally Day to secure the prompt 
and, as far as possible, simultaneous return of absen- 
tees, to infuse new life and energy into the entire 
school, and to gather in those who have hitherto 
declined to become members. That such services 
are appreciated is evidenced by a larger attendance 
on these than on any other sessions of the school. 

Usually the annual excursion is the first step of 
preparation. This is conducted during the week pre- 
ceding the opening of the public schools. ‘Points of 
historic interest or notable natural beauty are selected. 
One year the school visited Lexingtor, Virginia, 
where are located the Virginia Military Institute, 
Washington and Lee University, and the tombs of 
Generals Robert E. Lee and ‘* Stonewall’’ Jackson. 
Next, the world-renowned Natural Bridge, once 
owned by Thomas Jefferson, was the objective point. 
Then the far-famed Luray Caverns, and in 1899 
about eight hundred members of the school and their 
friends went on two special trains, made up of twenty- 
two coaches, etc., to Niagara Falls, distant from 
Lynchburg seven hundred and thirty-six miles. No 
charge is ever made members for transportation, and 
the utmost harmony, good feeling, and order always 
prevail. 

* Returning from Luray and Niagara, neatly printed 
souvenirs were distributed to all passengers, special 
mention being made of the Rally-Day services soon 
to be held; and from that time all looked forward 
with eager anticipation to this ‘‘red-letter’’ day in 
the’ calendar of the school. 

Attractively printed invitation cards or folders have 
also been used. One of these was illustrated with a 
half-tone picture of a lovely little member of the 
primary department. On the front of a four page 
folder was printed the announcement. 

The second page contained the names of commit- 
tees on program, music, decoration, and invitations, 
The third page presented the program, embracing six 
five-minute talks on the Sunday-school: and its rela- 
tion to the home, busisiess, law and order, education, 


interdenominational Christian work, and other « epart- 
ments of church work. The addresses were assigned 
respectively to a former superintendent of the school, 
the editor and owner of the city’s two daily news- 
papers, a former judge of the corporation court, the 
superintendent of public instruction, the secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associatior (all of whom 
were members of the church), and the pastor. 

Another program embodied a practical talk on 
‘*Some of the Needs of our Sunday-school,"’ the 
speaker dwelling particularly on the need of 2 new 
church and Sunday-school building, expressing the 
belief that ‘‘a Sunday-school that can take its mem- 
bers to Niagara Falls free can do anything it really 
desires to do.’’ He thus commanded the attention 
of those who, through conservatism, had been op- 
posed to the movement for improved Sundav-school 
facilities, with the result that a model bui ding is 
now being erected of stone. Another feature uf these 
services was the recitation, by members of the several 
departments, of verses written by members of the 
school. The following, composed by Miss Cornelia W. 
Brown, superintendent of the primary depz ‘tment, 
will be used at our next service : 


Rally Day Verses 
CRADLE ROLL: 
My name is on the Cradle Roll 
And I am mama's pet. 
I want to come to Sunday-school, 
But mama says ‘‘ Not yet.”’ 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT : 


The primary children are rallying here 
In the place where they all love to be. 

I know it is right, for the Saviour has said, 
‘* Let the little ones come unto me.”’ 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT : 
I pledge the junior boys and girls 
To make a valiant stand. 
We promise not to lag behind, 
But work with heart and hand. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT : 
Intermediate classes, by people ‘tis said, 
Belong to the butterfly age ; 
But we promise to do the best that we can 
To pass through the dangerous stage, 
And to battle with sin, without and within, 
Our leader is Christ, and we surely shall wim, 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT : 


Welcome, welcome, Rally Day, 
Bringing back the dear old way. 
See, our scattered people come, 
Gladly singing ‘‘ Harvest Home.” 
We will strive with purpose true 
Faithful work for Christ to do. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT: 


The Home Department too has come 
To join the happy “‘ Harvest Home.” 
We may not oft these pleasures share, 
But will be with you ‘‘ Over There."’ 

Combined invitations to, and programs of, Rally 
Day last year were printed on both sides of heavy 
cardboard about four by ten inches, and enclosed in 
large official envelope, on which was printed in two 
colors the announcement of Rally Day, with time and 
name of the school. In the box-border around the 
invitation was printed the word ‘‘ Rally'’ about two 
hundred times, and the announcement in the center 
on one side of the card. On the reverse side was 
printed the program. Addresses were made on the 
** Model Sunday-school Teacher ’’ the ‘‘ Model Sun- 
day-school Scholar,'’ ‘‘ Interdenominational Sunday- 
school Work,"' and ‘‘ The Part of a Sunday-school in 
Leading to a Christian Decision.”’ 

Handsome souvenir booklets, about ten by twelve 
inches in size, have twice been given to all who 
attended Rally Day service. One contained a half- 
tone picture of about five hundred members of the 
school ; the names of each officer, teacher, and 
scholar, arranged alphabetically and by classes and 
departments ; the prize essay on Luray Caverns excur- 
sion; announcement of the book reception ; and, 
finally, the announcement of Decision-Day service 
held a few days afterward with good results. The 
other souvenir contained pictures of the pastor, asso- 
ciate pastor, primary class (about one hundred dis- 
tinct faces in space two by three inches), Christ bless- 
ing little children, the junior class, the superintendent, 
Niagara Falls, the Niagara Falls excursion commit- 
tee, Mauch Chunk, and the school. In addition, it 
contained a historical sketch of the school ;. a special 
collection of poetry for primary members ; names of 
all official members of the church and societies, in- 
cluding the. Sunday-school officers, teachers, and 
visitors of the primary and Home Departments ; a 
history of the new church movement; list of sub- 
scribers to the Sunday-school Twentieth - century 
Thank-offering Fund of $1,580.85 ; and a history of 
the Niagara Falls excursion. 

These souvenirs furnish the most complete record 
of our church and school life extant, and are held by 
many as priceless treasures, and will be read by chil- 
dren's children. 

Court Street thinks much and well of Rally Day ; 
uses printers’ ink freely in advertising it; aims to 
spread an appetizing bill of fare to tempt the intellec- 
tual and spiritual palate of its members and friends ; 
and reaps in some cases ‘‘ fifty,’’ and in others ‘‘an 
hundred fold,’ as a reward for its efforts. 

Lyncnpure, VA, 

x 

In next week's issue several columns will be devoted 

to more suggestions for holding a successful Rally Day. 


a oe 
May’s Resolutions 


A Rally-Day Recitation 
By Alice Augusta Smith 


1 AM only a little Sunday-school girl, but perhaps, 

if I tell you what I have been thinking about 
during our vacation, it may set you thinking too, and 
thinking may lead to doing, and so our school will 
get all the help which you can give. 

It was what grandma said that made me think 
about it. One Sunday, when I could not have out 
my toys, I didn’t know what to do with myself, and 
I wished, out loud, that Sunday-school would open 
again, and then grandmz said : 

**Why, what do you suppose boys and girls did in 
the days when there were no Sunday-schools ?"' 

I thought there had always been Sunday-schools, 
and as she talked to me about it I grew sorrier and 
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sorrier for the children of a hundred years ago, who 
had no bright, pleasant school-room to gather in, and 
no loving teachers to talk to them about the dear 
Saviour’s love and his life on earth. 

They had no pretty libraries, and no nice lesson 
papers, with maps and pictures to make the Bible 
plainer to them. They never learned to sing hymns 
together, or had picnics or festivals; and so I am 
glad I did not live in those days. 

But I know boys and girls who go to day-school 
with us, and meet us on the street, who might as well 
have lived then, for they never go to Sunday-school. 
Perhaps they do not know how nice it is, and so I'm 
going to tell them all about it, and get them to come, 
and I hope you will too, for we have room for many 
more here. 

And then there are other boys and girls in far-off 
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lands who have no Sunday-schools, or churches either, 
and they will never hear of Jesus unless men and 
women from Christian lands go and teach them ; but 
it costs a great deal of money to travel so far and do 
this work, and those of us who love Jesus and our 
church and school must be the ones to give it; and 
so I shall not spend all my money on myself, but 
give some of it to help send teachers to those poor 
boys and girls. 

Now that I have thought how hard it would be to 
have no Sunday-school, I'm going to show how much 
I love my own by coming every Sunday, and always 
helping with the reading and singing; and I shall 
study very hard, and by and by, when I am older, I 
can help to make a pleasant Sunday-school for other 
children. 


Astoria, LonG IsLanpb, N. Y. 











Baby Trout’s Narrow Escape 
: By Ethel J. Archibald 


HE morning sunbeams danced lightly on the 
clear waters of a silvery brook. It was a jolly, 
happy brook, as it tinkled merrily over the stones, 
and sparkled in and out amongst the grassy crooks 
and curves in the banks. It was quite a deep brook, 
too, for such a narrow one, and it had several deep 
holes where sometimes people came to fish. 
ge 
In one of these holes there lived a family of trout. 
One of them was such a pretty little fellow, —all gray 
and white, and speckled with pink and brown and 
blue. He was a very young trout, too, and didn't 
know much about the ways of the world, although he 
thought he knew a great deal. His mother had 
taught him not to go very near the surface of the 
water in the daytime, so all the morning he played 
near the bottom with his brother and sister, or 
amused himself by exploring the big rock, which was 
all covered over with moss. 
a 
But he was a very changeable little trout, and by 
and by became tired of playing hide-and-seek with 
his brother and sister, so he said to himself, ‘‘ Dear 
me! I wonder what there is to do next? After all, 
this hole of ours is very dull. I wonder what it is 


like in other holes. When I get big, I must certainly 
go and find out. 


Ah! What's that I see? My, 
what a beautiful big fly! Right 
over my head too. He'd make 
a good dinner. I must have 
him."’ And forgetting that his 
mother told him to stay near the 
bottom of the hole, he made a 
quick turn upwards, and went 
after Mr. Fly. 

But the fly began to move quite quickly, and the 
little trout had to take many turns before he came 
near it. One time, just as he thought he was sure of 
it, the fly seemed to give a big jump to one side, and 
so was farther away than ever. This made the little 
trout very angry, so he made a dart, and gave a great 
snap at the fly. 

All of a sudden he felt a jerk, and a dreadful pain 











in one of his gills. The next minute he was pulled 
right out of the water. My, what 
a dreadful feeling that was! At 
first he was quite faint, but soon 
revived a little, and began to wig- 
gle. Presently he felt something 
take hold of him, and then that 
dreadful pain in his gills came 
again. ‘‘Oh! whatis to become 
of me?’’ he said to himself. 
die !"" 

But just at that moment he felt himself falling, and 
opened his eyes to find himself back in the hole. 
As quickly as he could he swam 
to his mother, and said : 

‘‘O mother! I have had the 
most dreadful thing happen to 
me, and I am so frightened !"’ 

Then he told her all about it. 
When she had heard it, she said : 

‘*My dear! my dear! You 
have had a most marvelous escape. You must have 
been caught on one of those dreadful iron things. 
Just see your poor gill now, all bleeding and sore.’’ 

‘Oh, it hurts dreadfully !’’ interrupted the little 
fellow. 

‘‘I] must put a bit of green-water sage on it at 
once,’’ said his mother. ‘‘One of these awful great 
creatures they call boys must have been around. It 
is a blessing that you are so small, or they never 
would have thrown you back. Why didn’t you stay 
down at the bottom as I tolc you ?’’ 

The little trout wriggled very guiltily. 

«« Then,’’ his mother continued, ‘‘it would never 
have happened. This will be a lesson to you, my 
dear, to mind what I say, and not to go near the top 
in the daytime again.’’ 

*«©O mother ! I never will!’ said the little fellow. 
*« My, how my gill does hurt !"’ 

His mouth got well after a while, however, and the 
little trout was happy again, and I never heard of his 
disobeying his mother after that. 

WILLARD, MAINE. 
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A Sign of Life 


When there are unsolved contradictions in 
our thoughts that trouble us, dark problems in 
God's truth that still refuse to yield their myste- 
ries to our search, let us thank God. It shows 
that there is sti truth ahead of us to work into. 
It shows, too, that we still have the divine long- 
ing to seize that truth. If we had no more un- 
solved questions, and all truth lay on our shelves 
nicely boxed, arranged, and labeled, it would 
show either that we have grown perfect, and know 
all things, or that we have stopped growing. The 
former is unlikely, the latter is hopeless. 


Kx 


Welcome to the American Revision ! 

No longer is it necessary to ‘‘sample’’ the 
American Standard Revision of the Bible by means 
of brief extracts from its pages, such as The Sun- 
day School «Times was privileged to give its readers 
a few weeks ago. The new Bible itself, complete 
throughout, is now in the hands of the public, and 
the first full review of the work of the American 
Committee will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
As the standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world, the text of the new Bible 
will appear in the lesson pages of The Sunday 
School Times, beginning this week, in parallel 
columns with the ‘‘ Common’’ or ‘‘ Authorized ’’ 
Version of King James, and quotations from the 
Bible throughout the Times will, in general, be 
conformed ‘to the American Revision. 


Kx 
Is Your Judgment Sound ? 


A man’s moral judgment is not an infallible 
guide. It may object to his eating meat in Lent, 
but consent that he shall hate his brother all the 
year around. It may shudder a: swallowing a 
drowned gnat, and absorb a widow s home with an 
unctuous smile. A man must obty his judgment 
of what is right, but he himself is largely respon- 
sible for the kind of judgment he has. If he has 
been indifferent to the truth, has neglected his 
opportunities, and his moral nature is now poorly 
instructed and unenlightened, he will justly be 
held responsible for the kind of decisions it hands 
down. For there is a higher court, which passes 
on the decisions of the human soul, and which 
may reverse them. 
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Professor Long's Death 

It was a singularly beautiful coincidence tnat 
Miss Mary A. Mason's poetical tribute to Professor 
Albert L. Long, commemorating his return to this 
country after forty-five years of unselfish service 
in the East, should have been printed in The 
Sunday School Times just as the spirit of the 
faithful missionary worker was indeed on its way 
‘* Homeward ’’ in a truer sense than was intended 
in those lines. The daily press has told of Professor 
Long’s illness and continued failing on the voyage 
from Constantinople to Liverpool, followed by 
his death at the latter place. This news has 
brought a deep sense of loss even to those who 
did not know Dr. Long personally, while to those 
who were within the circle of his own intimate 
friendship the loss seems wellnigh irreparable. It 
was characteristic of Dr. Long to keep well ahead 
with all of his work. His readers are the gainers 
by this, for he had completed his valued ‘‘ Orien- 
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tal Lesson-Lights’’ for The Sunday School Times 
up to the close of this year’s lessons, and his illu- 
minating comments on ihe life and customs of our 
Lord’s land will have an added significance as 
they continue to appear, week by week, in these 
pages. 
** Wise with the wisdom of the West, 
And mellow with the Eastern lore, 
Young with the young heart in thy breast, 
Sail safely to thy native shore. 


Sail over placid seas, O friend ! 
The tide of love alone runs high, 
And only stedfast stars attend 
The happy chart thou sailest by. 


‘«Then, while the sunset glories rest 
In promise on Sophia's dome, 
With buoyant heart sail east or west— 
God speed thee—either way is home !|"* 


Pad 


Prayer as Delight and Liberty 


HERE are some subjects which one does not 
like to see over-discussed. Up to a certain 
point experience and advice may be offered con- 
cerning them, but that point is soon reached be- 
yond which we do not wish any one to go. We 
would prefer to find it out ourselves. Dr. Hodge 
is reported to have said that the Holy Spirit does 
not like to be talked about,—a remark which is 
full of insight and suggestion. The Spirit will make 
himself known, and is sometimes hindered by the 
help of too many spokesmen. The subject of 
prayer is the same kind of a subject, and of the 
many books devoted to its explanation or en- 
couragement a critic has wisely said, ‘‘ Why all 
this rope and tackle to hoist a lark?’’ By inti- 
mation and suggestion, rather than by direct 
counsel, do we learn the most about prayer, and 
after the highest and best discussions of it we 
always feel that there is something beyond, which 
refuses to be discussed or expressed save by prayer 
itself. 

We have in the Gospel the disciples’ request 
that their Lord should teach them how to pray, 
but we have not his answer. We know that the 
disciples found their way into great prayerfulness, 
but they left no discipline for it. And so it must 
be that, after all is said that can be said, the soul 
must find its own way in prayer, strike out its own 
habits, beat its music out in its owm way, and the 
instruction which it principally needs is that its 
own way is in all probability the best way. There 
is too easily such a thing as over-help. It is not 
impossible that too much advice about prayer will 
check and spoil more prayerfulness than it creates. 

But, whatever else may be insisted on, we must 
always insist that prayer is the freest atmosphere 
into which the soul ever comes. There is, of 
course, great travail in prayer at times, there are 
lapses of the moods in which prayer is an action 
in which we have to move slowly and with labor ; 
but we may too easily come to attach a value to 
the wrestling which does not always belong to it, 
and carry the wrestling spirit over into times when 


Fditor’s Note.—This is the sixth editorial in the announced 
series on *‘ Prayer."’ 


the soul is all ready to utter its own cry without 
any labor or any effort. To miss those times 
when prayer will rise of itself, and take care of 
itself, to miss them because of a mistaken devo- 
tion to some particular discipline of prayer, is to 
miss the heights and liberties of it. Such prayer 
may almost defeat itself. Too much determina- 
tion about what it ought to do, too close ques- 
tioning of its every stage, too great theorizing 
about it, and the delight and liberty and abandon- 
ment of prayer may pass away. 

In the main, men will pray because they want 
to pray, and what we need most to do for their 
help is to let them know how legitimate is the 
desire, even though it be at the start but a chance 
desire. For, no doubt, there are hosts of people 
whose natures are putting them often on the 
threshold of prayer who yet fail to step over it, to 
let themselves go, to give way to their instinct, 
simply because they are arrested by too many 
thoughts as to their right to pray, or as to the 
right manner of praying. By all means, let the 
man who is moved to prayer pray, and that 
quickly, before the desire is dissipated. And let 
him pray in any way that comes to him. Nothing 
will right prayer so quickly as prayer itself. It +s 
its own best interpreter and teacher and corrective. 
There will always be many forbidding reasons why 
we should not pray, but the principal reason why 
we should will always be the soul’s craving rather 
than the soul’s duty. Prayer is too much brought 
under the category of duty, and hence so little 
prayerfulness. Represent it as a great release, a 
great liberty, a great invitation, and many a man 
will be praying with power who thought prayer 
was not for him. Why associate prayer always 
with the heavinesses of the spirit, and not with 
the lightness, and the joys, and the fine abandon- 
ments of it? Are we as well instructed how to 
pray in times of joy and fulness as we are in times 
of want? If not, our knowledge of prayer is but 
a half-knowledge. 

A fruitful source of prayerlessness is the idea 
that we must always have some definite and tangi- 
ble need to present, some particular and namable 
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HOME DEPARTMENT: 


The Home Department too has come 
To join the happy ‘‘ Harvest Home.” 
We may not oft these pleasures share, 
But will be with you ‘‘ Over There.”’ 

Combined invitations to, and programs of, Rally 
Day last year were printed on both sides of heavy 
cardboard about four by ten inches, and enclosed in 
large official envelope, on which was printed in two 
colors the announcement of Rally Day, with time and 
name of the school. In the box-border around the 
invitation was printed the word ‘‘ Rally "' about two 
hundred times, and the announcement in the center 
on one side of the card. On the reverse side was 
printed the program. Addresses were made on the 
‘* Model Sunday-school Teacher *’ the ‘* Model Sun- 
day-school Scholar,’’ ‘‘ Interdenominational Sunday- 
school Work,'’ and ‘‘ The Part of a Sunday-school in 
Leading to a Christian Decision.’’ 

Handsome souvenir booklets, about ten by twelve 
inches in size, have twice been given to all who 
attended Rally Day service. One contained a half- 
tone picture of about five hundred members of the 
school; the names of each officer, teacher, and 
scholar, arranged alphabetically and by classes and 
departments ; the prize essay on Luray Caverns excur- 
sion; announcement of the book reception ; and, 
finally, the announcement of Decision-Day service 
held a few days afterward with good results. The 
other souvenir contained pictures of the pastor, asso- 
ciate pastor, primary class (about one hundred dis- 
tinct faces in space two by three inches), Christ bless- 
ing little children, the junior class, the superintendent, 
Niagara Falls, the Niagara Falls excursion commit- 
tee, Mauch Chunk, and the school. In addition, it 
contained a historical sketch of the school ;. a special 
collection of poetry for primary members ; names of 
all official members of the church and societies, in- 
cluding the. Sunday-school officers, teachers, and 
visitors of the primary and Home Departments ; a 
history of the new church movement; list of sub- 
scribers to the Sunday-school Twentieth - century 
Thank-offering Fund of $1,580.85 ; and a history of 
the Niagara Falls excursion. 

These souvenirs furnish the most complete record 
of our church and school life extant, and are held by 
many as priceless treasures, and will be read by chil- 
dren's children. 

Court Street thinks much and well of Rally Day ; 
uses printers’ ink freely in advertising it; aims to 
spread an appetizing bill of fare to tempt the intellec- 
tual and spiritual palate of its members and friends ; 
and reaps in some cases ‘‘ fifty,'’ and in others ‘‘an 
hundred fold,’’ as a reward for its efforts. 

LyNncHBuURG, VA, 

b 

Jn next week's issue several columns will be devoted 

to more suggestions for holding a successful Rally Day. 


ad 
May’s Resolutions 


A Rally-Day Recitation 
By Alice Augusta Smith 


AM only a little Sunday-school girl, but perhaps, 

if I tell you what I have been thinking about 

during our vacation, it may set you thinking too, and 

thinking may lead to doing, and so our school will 
get all the help which you can give. 

It was what grandma said that made me think 
about it. One Sunday, when I could not have out 
my toys, I didn’t know what to do with myself, and 
I wished, out loud, that Sunday-school would open 
again, and then grandm< said : 

**Why, what do you suppose boys and girls did in 
the days when there were no Sunday-schools ?"' 

T thought there had always been Sunday-schools, 
and as she talked to me about it I grew sorrier and 
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sorrier for the children of a hundred years ago, who 
had no bright, pleasant school-room to gather in, and 
no loving teachers to talk to them about the dear 
Saviour’s love and his life on earth. 

They had no pretty libraries, and no nice lesson 
papers, with maps and pictures to make the Bible 
plainer to them. They never learned to sing hymns 
together, or had picnics or festivals; and so I am 
glad I did not live in those days. 

But I know boys and girls who go to day-school 
with us, and meet us on the street, who might as well 
have lived then, for they never go to Sunday-school. 
Perhaps they do not know how nice it is, and so I'm 
going to tell them all about it, and get them to come, 
and I hope you will too, for we have room for many 
more here. 

And then there are other boys and girls in far-off 
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lands who have no Sunday-schools, or churches either, 
and they will never hear of Jesus unless men and 
women from Christian lands go and teach them ; but 
it costs a great deal of money to travel so far and do 
this work, and those of us who love Jesus and our 
church and school must be the ones to give it; and 
so I shall not spend all my money on myself, but 
give some of it to help send teachers to those poor 
boys and girls. 

Now that I have thought how hard it would be to 
have no Sunday-school, I'm going to show how much 
I love my own by coming every Sunday, and always 
helping with the reading and singing; and | shall 
study very hard, and by and by, when I am older, I 
can help to make a pleasant Sunday-school for other 
children. 


Astoria, Lonc IsLanp, N. Y. 











Baby Trout’s Narrow Escape 
; By Ethel J. Archibald 


HE morning sunbeams danced lightly on the 

clear waters of a silvery brook. It was a jolly, 

happy brook, as it tinkled merrily over the stones, 

and sparkled in and out amongst the grassy crooks 

and curves in the banks. It was quite a deep brook, 

too, for such a narrow one, and it had several deep 
holes where sometimes people came to fish. 

# 

In one of these holes there lived a family of trout. 
One of them was such a pretty little fellow,—all gray 
and white, and speckled with pink and brown and 
blue. He was a very young trout, too, and didn't 
know much about the ways of the world, although he 
thought he knew a great deal. His mother had 
taught him not to go very near the surface of the 
water in the daytime, so all the morning he played 
near the bottom with his brother and sister, or 
amused himself by exploring the big rock, which was 
all covered over with moss. 

oe 

But he was a very changeable little trout, and by 
and by became tired of playing hide-and-seek with 
his brother and sister, so he said to himself, ‘* Dear 
me! I wonder what there is todo next? After ail, 
this hole of ours is very dull I wonder what it is 
like in other holes. When I get big, I must certainly 
go and find out. Ah! What's that I see? My, 
what a beautiful big fly! Right 
over my head too. He'd make 
a good dinner. I must have 
him.'’' And forgetting that his 
mother told him to stay near the 
bottom of the hole, he made a 
quick turn upwards, and went 
after Mr. Fly. 

But the fly began to move quite quickly, and the 
little trout had to take many turns before he came 
near it. One time, just as he thought he was sure of 
it, the fly seemed to give a big jump to one side, and 
so was farther away than ever. This made the little 
trout very angry, so he made a dart, and gave a great 
snap at the fly. 

All of a sudden he felt a jerk, and a dreadful pain 
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in one of his gills. The next minute he was pulled 
right out of the water. My, what 
a dreadful feeling that was! At 
first he was quite faint, but soon 
revived a little, and began to wig- 
gle. Presently he felt something 
take hold of him, and then that 
dreadful pain in his gills came 
again. ‘*Oh! what is to become 
of me?’’ he said to himself. 
die !’’ 

But just at that moment he felt himself falling, and 
opened his eyes to find himself back in the hole. 
As quickly as he could he swam 
to his mother, and said : 

‘*‘O mother! I have had the 
mest dreadful thing happen to 
me, and I am so frightened !"’ 

Then he told her all about it. 
When she had heard it, she said : 

‘*My dear! my dear! You 
have had a most marvelous escape. You must have 
been caught on one of those dreadful iron things. 
Just see your poor gill now, all bleeding and sore.’’ 

«‘Oh, it hurts dreadfully !'’ interrupted the little 
fellow. 

‘‘I must put a bit of green-water sage on it at 
once,’ said his mother. ‘‘ One of these awful great 
creatures they call boys must have been around. It 
is a blessing that you are so small, or they never 
would have thrown you back. Why didn’t you stay 
down at the bottom as I tole you ?”’ 

The little trout wriggled very guiltily. 

‘« Then,’’ his mother continued, ‘‘ it would never 
have happened. This will be a lesson to you, my 
dear, to mind what | say, and not to go near the top 
in the daytime again."’ 

««O mother ! I never will !’’ said the little fellow. 
«« My, how my gill does hurt !"’ 

His mouth got well after a while, however, and the 
little trout was happy again, and | never heard of his 
disobeying his mother after that. 

WILLARD, MAINE. 
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‘ 
A Sign of Life 


When there are unsolved contradictions in 
our thoughts that trouble us, dark problems in 
God's truth that still refuse to yield their myste- 
ries to our search, let us thank God. It shows 
that there is stil truth ahead of us to work into. 
It shows, too, that we still have the divine long- 
ing to seize that truth. If we had no more un- 
solved questions, and all truth lay on our shelves 
nicely boxed, arranged, and labeled, it would 
show either that we have grown perfect, and know 
all things, or that we have stopped growing. The 
former is unlikely, the latter is hopeless. 
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Welcome to the American Revision ! 

No longer is it necessary to ‘‘sample’’ the 
American Standard Revision of the Bible by means 
of brief extracts from its pages, such as The Sun- 
day School «Times was privileged to give its readers 
a few weeks ago. The new Bible itself, complete 
throughout, is now in the hands of the public, and 
the first full review of the work of the American 
Committee will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
As the standard translation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world, the text of the new Bible 
will appear in the lesson pages of The Sunday 
School Times, beginning this week, in parallel) 
columns with the ‘‘ Common’’ or ‘‘ Authorized ’’ 
Version of King James, and quotations from the 
Bible throughout the Times will, in general, be 
conformed to the American Revision. 


Hx 
Is Your Judgment Sound ? 


A man’s moral judgment is not an infallible 
guide. It may object to his eating meat in Lent, 
but consent that he shall hate his brother all the 
year around. It may shudder a: swallowing a 
drowned gnat, and absorb a widow s home with an 
unctuous smile. A man must obcy his judgment 
of what is right, but he himself is largely respon- 
sible for the kind of judgment he has. If he has 
been indifferent to the truth, has neglected his 
opportunities, and his moral nature is now poorly 
instructed and unenlightened, he will justly be 
held responsible for the kind of decisions it hands 
down. For there is a higher court, which passes 
on the decisions of the human soul, and which 
may reverse them. 
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Professor Long's Death 

It was a singularly beautiful coincidence tnat 
Miss Mary A. Mason's poetical tribute to Professor 
Albert L. Long, commemorating his return to this 
country after forty-five years of unselfish service 
in the East, should have been printed in The 
Sunday School Times just as the spirit of the 
faithful missionary worker was indeed on its way 
‘* Homeward ”’ in a truer sense than was intended 
in those lines. The daily press has told of Professor 
Long’s illness and continued failing on the voyage 
from Constantinople to Liverpool, followed by 
his death at the latter place. This news has 
brought a deep sense of loss even to those who 
did not know Dr. Long personally, while to those 
who were within the circle of his own intimate 
friendship the loss seems wellnigh irreparable. It 
was characteristic of Dr. Long to keep well ahead 
with all of his work. His readers are the gainers 
by this, for he had completed his valued ‘‘ Orien- 
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tal Lesson-Lights’’ for The Sunday School Times 
up to the close of this year’s lessons, and his illu- 
minating comments on ihe life and customs of our 
Lord’s land will have an added significance as 
they continue to appear, week by week, in these 
pages. 
** Wise with the wisdom of the West, 
And mellow with the Eastern lore, 
Young with the young heart in thy breast, 
Sail safely to thy native shore. 


‘*Sail over placid seas, O friend ! 
The tide of love alone runs high, 
And only stedfast stars attend 
The happy chart thou sailest by. 


‘«Then, while the sunset glories rest 
In promise on Sophia’s dome, 
With buoyant heart sail east or west— 
God speed thee—either way is home !"* 


x 


Prayer as Delight and Liberty 


HERE are some subjects which one does not 
like to see over-discussed. Up to a certain 
point experience and advice may be offered con- 
cerning them, but that point is soon reached be- 
yond which we do not wish any one to go. We 
would prefer to find it out ourselves. Dr. Hodge 
is reported to have said that the Holy Spirit does 
not like to be talked about,—a remark which is 
full of insight and suggestion. The Spirit will make 
himself known, and is sometimes hindered by the 
help of too many spokesmen, The subject of 
prayer is the same kind of a subject, and of the 
many books devoted to its explanation or en- 
couragement a critic has wisely said, ‘*‘ Why all 
this rope and tackle to hoist a lark?’’ By inti- 
mation and suggestion, rather than by direct 
counsel, do we learn the most about prayer, and 
after the highest and best discussions of it we 
always feel that there is something beyond, which 
refuses to be discussed or expressed save by prayer 
itself. 

We have in the Gospel the disciples’ request 
that their Lord should teach them how to pray, 
but we have not his answer. We know that the 
disciples found their way into great prayerfulness, 
but they left no discipline for it. And so it must 
be that, after all is said that can be said, the soul 
must find its own way in prayer, strike out its own 
habits, beat its music out in its owm way, and the 
instruction which it principally needs is that its 
own way is in all probability the best way. There 
is too easily such a thing as over-help. It is not 
impossible that too much advice about prayer will 
check and spoil more prayerfulness than it creates. 

But, whatever else may be insisted on, we must 
always insist that prayer is the freest atmosphere 
into which the soul ever comes. There is, of 
course, great travail in prayer at times, there are 
lapses of the moods in which prayer is an action 
in which we have to move slowly and with labor ; 
but we may too easily come to attach a value to 
the wrestling which does not always belong to it, 
and carry the wrestling spirit over into times when 
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the soul is all ready to utter its own cry without 
any labor or any effort. To miss those times 
when prayer will rise of itself, and take care of 
itself, to miss them because of a mistaken devo- 
tion to some particular discipline of prayer, is to 
miss the heights and liberties of it. Such prayer 
may almost defeat itself. Too much determina- 
tion about what it ought to do, too close ques- 
tioning of its every stage, too great theorizing 
about it, and the delight and liberty and abandon- 
ment of prayer may pass away. 

In the main, men will pray because they want 
to pray, and what we need most to do for their 
help is to let them know how legitimate is the 
desire, even though it be at the start but a chance 
desire. For, no doubt, there are hosts of people 
whose natures are putting them often on the 
threshold of prayer who yet fail to step over it, to 
let themselves go, to give way to their instinct, 
simply because they are arrested by too many 
thoughts as to their right to pray, or as to the 
right manner of praying. By all means, let the 
man who is moved to prayer pray, and that 
quickly, before the desire is dissipated. And let 
him pray in any way that comes to him. Nothing 
will right prayer so quickly as prayer itself. It +s 
its own best interpreter and teacher and corrective. 
There will always be many forbidding reasons why 
we should not pray, but the principal reason why 
we should will always be the soul’s craving rather 
than the soul’s duty. Prayer is too much brought 
under the category of duty, and hence so little 
prayerfulness. Represent it as a great release, a 
great liberty, a great invitation, and many a man 
will be praying with power who thought prayer 
was not for him. Why associate prayer always 
with the heavinesses of the spirit, and not with 
the lightness, and the joys, and the fine abandon- 
ments of it? Are we as well instructed how to 
pray in times of joy and fulness as we are in times 
of want? If not, our knowledge of prayer is but 
a half-knowledge. 

A fruitful source of prayerlessness is the idea 
that we must always have some definite and tangi- 
ble need to present, some particular and namable 
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errand. We feel no such necessity in the ap- 
proaches we make to our best ‘friends, to those 
people whose contact most restores and inspires 
us. We would probably be a little amused if it 
were demanded of us just what we seek them for. 
It had never occurred to us to ask. And as this 
is the state of things in our highest human rela- 
tionships, so it is also in prayer. Many a time 
the soul is ready to rise, but the aspiration dies 
because one asks too closely for an excuse, a 
reason for it, a need to justify it. The chief justi- 
fication of prayer will always be the desire to pray. 
Here, as in other things, the necessity is to love 
much, to want much to do it, to have a passion 
for it, and this shall outweigh all more particular 
considerations. 
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To most men the long experience of Christian 
men will be useful, the rules and habits that-have 
served their fathers will mean much, but it may 
come about very often that an eager soul may de- 
rive but little help from them. _ In that case, let 
him be entirely free to forsake the rules and 
strike out his own path. Let him know that God 
would have as many varieties of speech with him 
as there are men to pray. Whatever other tests 
a man makes of his prayer let him be at intervals 
making this test,—does he delight in it, is it yet 
uplift and lightness and pleasure and liberty to 
him, does his whole life feel freer as he prays? 
If not, let him still pray, but know that he is 
somehow withholding himself from his full right 
and experience and from God’s full offer. 
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Early Years of the Serpent 
and the Rainbow 


If the Holy Scriptures were divided into two parts, 
the one part containing only those things that are 
essential to our spiritual salvation and welfare, and 
the other part containing those things that are not 
important to our welfare in the present or the future, 
Bible readers would naturally devote 
themselves to the second part of the Bible as thus 
divided. As this division of the Bible is not made 
clear to all, many Bible readers seem to look up those 
things that apparently have no, or little, spiritual 
value. It may, however, be that some interested 
Bible readers will gain spiritual help from points in 
the Bible story that are of no such service to readers 
generally. Thus an appreciative reader in Texas 
writes : 


very many 


Your Notes on Open Letters have always been of interest 
and a great help to me. I too would like to ask a question, 
and, if possible, will you please give your opinion on the points, 
in those Notes? How did the serpent go before he was cursed 
by God? Were there any rainbows before God gave it as a 
sign to Noah? If not, what prevented their existence in the 
early ages? With many wishes for the continued success of 
The Sunday School Times, I remain its devoted reader. 

Just what kind of a serpent was the one which is 
referred to as tempting our mother Eve, the Bible 
does not state. That it was one that could talk, and 
that was skilled in human or infernal logic, does 
appear. But whether it was originally a winged ser- 
pent or a many-legged serpent we do not know. 
Until these points are revealed to us, we can, if we 
choose, think that the original serpent was a minister 
unsound in his theology. A prominent Connecticut 
clergyman, speaking on this subject, once said, in 
the Editor's hearing, ‘‘The first commentator . was 
the Devil in the Garden of Eden.’ He said, ‘‘God's 
word is, ‘Ye shall surely die, on eating that fruit.’ 
It ought to read, * Ye shall #o¢ surely die.’ Just change 
that one word, and it'll be all right. The amend- 
ment was accepted, and the world was lost."’ 

As to whether the rainbow had appeared ages before 
the flood, there is a difference of opinion. There is 
no authoritative and final declaration on the subject. 
Many such points would doubtless remain undecided 
for countless eons, even if all the world were to give 
its undivided attention to their study. But it is to 
be hoped that Bible lovers will devote themselves to 


Notes on 
Open Letters 









the study of matters that have more practical value 


than this. 
ya 


Can the Family Thrive 
without the Sunday-School ? 

Of course it is not to be expected, it is not, 
indeed, to be desired, that every statement of the 
Editor, in these pages, will be accepted as correct, 
and as containing truth to be acted on in practical 
life. Such a letter as the following, from a valued 
correspondent in Minnesota, is therefore welcome 
because of its challenging a recent editorial state- 
ment : 


I always enjoy your editorials, and find them helpful, and 
usually concur with the position you take, but I must have a 
little farther explanation before I can coincide fully with your 
statement in The Sunday School Times of July 20 that ‘‘ the 
modern Sunday-school has done more for the race than the 
family at its best estate."' I think I fully appreciate the value 
of the Sunday-school as an instrumentality for good, but I am 
scarcely prepared to quite give it preeminence as compared 
with the family at its best estate. I am sure that, under God, 
many of us owe quite as much, at least, to the influence and 
training we received in a Christian home as to the instruction 
and help of the Sunday-school, excellent as it may have been. 
I shall esteem your response in Notes on Open Letters. 


The question is not whether a Christian family or a 
Christian Sunday-school does most good in a par- 
ticular case, but it is, ‘‘ Has the modern Sunday- 
school, as a whole, done more for the race than the 
family at its best estate ?"’ On this point the Editor 
has no hesitation in speaking confidently with regard 
to the race as a whole. God began with the family 
as the training agency of the race. it was such a 
failure, on the whole, that God chose to say that it 
repented him that ‘he had made man, and he swept 
the race from being, save the family of Noah. When 
God began again with Abraham, the religious school, 
which is practically the Sunday-school, had the start. 
Abraham was a teacher before he was a parent. 
From that day to this, the family, at its best estate, 
has needed the co-operation of the religious school, 
or the church school, or the Sunday-school, to secure 
the best interests of the young. The family was not 
given the second place, but it had the religious school 
as an essential aid, and that aid has done its greater 
work in the world. How it is in a single family, or a 
single school, has no more to do with the issue than 
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does the exceptional influence of a state reform school. 
Ged’splan is the family and the church school. To 
attempt anything else, when that can be secured, is 
to act against God's teaching and the best interests of 
the young. 

Perhaps a few words from the Editor, just here, 
as to how he came to feel that this is God's chosen 
work, may be in point. When he had just en- 
tered on that work, a pastor's wife said to him that, 
of course, the Sunday-school is, at the best, only a 
substitute for the family. The question was then new 
to the Editor, but he said to himself, «« If the family 
is the best thing, and the Sunday-school is only sec- 
ond best, I want to work for the best; for, as the 
Yankees say, ‘The best is as good as any.’'’ He 
then devoted himself to the study of Bible teachings 
as to this. It was in the course of that study that he 
realized what is God's indicated purpose and plan in 
the matter ; and it is in consequence of that that the 
Editor has since then given himself, or has followed 
God's leadings, in seeking to uplift and improve Sun- 
day-schools. Some years after this, being with 
Rabbi Wise in Cincinnati, the Editor called his at- 
tention to the words in Genesis as to Abraham's being 
a teacher before he was a parent. Rabbi Wise said 
heartily as to this, ‘‘ That is good, that is great, that 
is glorious.’’ Afterwards the Editor, at the request of 
the Theological Seminary in Yale University, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures covering all this ground, and 
pointing out the teachings of history in different cen- 
turies and in different countries. His views and their 
proofs on this subject are to be found in those ‘: Yale 
Lectures."’ Meantime he does not hesitate to say 
that any Christian parent who dares to attempt the 
religious training and instruction of his children in the 
family alone, his own family at the best, acts against 
God's teaching, against the best lessons of the cen- 
turies, and against the best interests of his children. 
As to this there can be no doubt in the mind of those 
who know what God and what man has taught. 


XK 


Need of an American Bible 

‘«English’’ and ‘*‘ American"’ are,two very dif- 
ferent terms. They do not apply to the same people 
or to the same language. Yet those two peoples and 
languages have much in common, and their common 
interests ought to be considered and valued in all 
their common work for the world. When an-Eng- 
lishman asked Charles Dudley Warner, as the two 
were in the same compartment of a railway coach on 
the continent of Europe, ‘‘ Do you speak English ?’’ 
Mr. Warner answered discriminatingly, ‘‘1 speak 
American, sir, but I understand English.'’ The dif- 
ference between ‘‘ English’’ and ‘‘American’’ needs 
to be understood by Bible translators as well as by Bible 
readers. A Missouri reader wants to know whether 
the new American Standard Revision of the Bible 
recognizes this. Thus: 


I trust the Committee [of the American Standard Revision 
of the Bible] will be American enough to leave out the letter 
uw from such words as ‘‘favor,"’ ‘‘labor,"’ ‘‘ savor,’ ‘‘ neigh- 
bor,’’ etc. They have become an eyesore to many. All our 
dictionaries, books, and newspapers omit the letter, but our 
Bible managers superstitiously and slavishly adhere to the 
English method. . . . Yours for a correctly translated, re- 
vised, and printed American Bible. 


It is true that such words as ‘‘honour"’ and ‘‘favour’’ 
are not American. They are properly not even Eng- 
lish words,—not spelled according to the principle of 
English. Neither the American nor the English 
ought to retain them. They ought to retain nothing 
of the English but good English. In the American 
Standard Revision of the Bible, of which an exhaustive 
review appears in this issue of The Sunday School 
Times, those old inaccuracies of the Z<nglish Bible 
are rejected, and we have reason to be grateful that 
this is so. 
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Lesson II. 


September 15. Jacob a Prince with God 





Gen. 32: 1-32. (Read Gen. 29: 1-20; 31 : 1-32; 32.) Memory verses: 24-28 
Golden Text: Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.—Luke 18: I 


COMMON VERSION 


24 9 And Jacob was left alone ; and there 
wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day. 

25 And when he saw that he prevailed not 
against him, he touched the hollow of his 
thigh ; and the ollow of Jacob's thigh was 
out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 

26 And he said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh. And he said, I will not let thee 


AMERICAN REVISION 
24 And Jacob was left alone ; and there wres- 
tled a man with him until the breaking of 
the day. 25 And when he saw that he pre- 
vailed not against him, he touched the hollow 
of his thigh ; and the hollow of Jacob's thigh 
was strained, as he wrestled with him. 
26 And he said, Let me go, for the day break- 


COMMON VERSION 


no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed. 

29 And Jacob asked Aim, and said, Tell 
me, | pray thee, thy name. And he said, 
Wherefore is it ‘hat thou dost ask after my 
name? And he blessed him there. 

30 And Jacob called the name of the place 
Fe-ni’el; for I have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


called no more Jacob, but "Israel: for thou 
hast *striven with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed. 29 And Jacob asked him, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name? Azad he blessed him 
there. 30 And Jacob called the name of the 
lace ® Peniel : for, said he, I have seen God 











go, except thou bless me. : 

27 And he said unto him, What zs thy 
name? And he said, Jacob. 

28 And he said, Thy name shall be called 


eth. And he said; I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me. 
him, What is thy name? 
Jacob. 28 And he said, Thy name shall be 


27 And he said unto 


And he said, note: “‘ The Sept. and 


ace to face, and my life is preserved. 


1 That is, He who striveth with God, ox, God striveth. *Or, had power with *That is, The face of God. 
In verse 28 the English Revisers read “ with men.’’ 1n the same verse, with “ striven ’’ they insert this 
ulgate have, thou hast had power with God, and thou shalt prevail against men.” 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sone. 


Hereafter, the American Standard Revision of the Bible will be used here, parallel with the Common Version, in place of the English Revision as formerly. 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. . ... Gen. 1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption . . . . Gen. 3: 1-15 
3. July 2x.—Noah Savedin the Ark ........4.. Gen. 8 : 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... 2... .- 246s Gen. 12 : 1-9 
5. August 4.—Abramand Lot .........4.-. Gen. 13 : 1-18 
6. August 11.—God’s Promise to Abraham ..... . Gen. 15: t-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession ....... Gen. 18 : 160-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen, 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ...... .- Gen. 26 : 12-25 


. September 8.—Jacch at Bethel . . 
. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God. . Gen. 32 : 1-32 

September 22.—Temperance Lesson ....... Prov. 23 : 29-35 
. September 29.—Review. 
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He who prays with God prevails with man. 
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International Home Readings _,, 


MON. —Gen. 32: I-12. 
TUES.—Gen. 32 : 13-23. ¢ Jacob a prince with God, 
WED.—Gen. 32 : 24-32. 


THURS.—Gen. 33: 1-11. Jacob and Esau. 
Fai.—2 Kings 19: 14-20. Prayer heard. 
S/.r.—Psa. 34: 1-10. Sought and found. 

SuN.—Matt. 15 : 21-28. ‘The prayei of faith. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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God's treasure-houses of blessing are opened by 
means of our needs, and not for need of ou* means. 


—_ 
The Lesson Outline 


By jesse Lymat. Gurlbut, D.D. 


The Man of God in Prayer 


s. Prayer in Trouble : 

Jacob was greatly afraid and was distressed (3-8). 
-ali upon me in the day of trouble (Psa. 50: 15). 
Casti>g all your anxiety upcn hi: {1 Yet. 5:7’. 
a. Promise-Pleading Prayer : 

O Lord which stidse ‘nto ine (9). 

Thou sa st 


” Wire. 6 /nee £008 (12). 


Remember the word. . . nas. “ace me w oe (Psa. 119 : 49). 
3- Grateful Prayer : 
All the mercies... which thou hast sewed (10). 
With thanksgiving . . . requests be made (Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 
Pray without ceasing. In everything give thanks (1 Thess. 


5 ¢ £3, 2) 
4- Specific Prayer : 
Deliver me... from the hand of Esau (11). 


‘oncerning this thing I besought the Lord (2 Cor. 12 : 8). 
et this cup pass away from me (Matt. 26 : 39). 

3. Solitary Prayer : 
Jacob was left alone... a man with him (24). 


Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 6 : 6). 
Shut thy doors about thee (Isa. 26 : 20). 


6. Determined Prayer : 

1 will not let thee go... bless me (25, 26). 
Ask, and it shall be given you (Luke 11 : 8, 9). 
Prayers .. . with strong crying and tears (Heb. 5 : 7). 
7- Successful Prayer : 

Thou hast striven with God... prevailed (27, 28). 


He had power with God (Hos. 12 : 3-5). 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver (Psa. 22 : 4, 5). 
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Repentance will lead to restitution. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
Ry Protessor Willis j. Beecher, D.D. 








NIERVENING Events. ---jacob res.t-ed Paddan- 
aram, serveG Laban seven years Detore his mar- 
riage and seven years after (29 : 1-30), then for . » 
unspecified period (30 : 1-24), and then six years ‘o« 
wages (“0 : 25 to 31:55). Mainly it was an ignoble 
life, but with three redeeming traits : Jacob’s splen- 
did business ability, his fine tove for Racnei (2g : 20), 
and the persistence of the impression made upon 
him at Bethel (31. 13). He should have returned 
to Isaac, and he could have returned at any time by 
being willing to make restitution to Esau and run the 
risk of Esau’s accepting it. Moved in part by the 
better spirit aroused in him after the birth of joseph, 
and in part by the perils that followed his great pros- 
,erity after that event, he has at last returned, with 
many dependants and large wealth, and is approach- 
ing the respective regions where isaac and Esau are. 

PLace.—-The Jabbok, near its junction with the 
Jordan. 

Time.—Six years after the birth cf Josepn (30 : 
25; 31: 41, and Lesson Surroundings of last lesson), 
say, 1790 B.C., within a century or two. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.—Genesis 35 : 10; 2 Kings 
17 : 34; Hosea 12: 3, 4. f 





Critical Notes 

Verse 2.— Mahanaim : Not ‘Two hosts, or camps,"’ 
but ‘‘A pair of encampments."’ Whatever else this 
denotes, it denotes a spiritual experience on the part 
of Jacob, in virtue of which God and spiritual forces 
became real to him. God's encampment and his con- 
stituted a pair, one being to him as real as the other. 

Verses 3-23.—God knew, and Jacob knew, that 
Jacob's bargain with Esau for the birthright (25 
29-34) was a fraud, and invalid. Jacob was now at 
last willing to surrender all claim under it. The 
birthright was, immediately, the headship, under 
Isaac, of the family. Whichever brother had the 
birthright was chief, the other being subordinate to 
him ; was lord, while the other was his ‘servant. 
Jacob now takes the initiative in acknowledging Esau 
as lord, and himself as Esau’s servant (32 : 3-5, 18, 
20 ; 33 : 3, 5-8, 10, 13-15). Note that in this trans- 
action Esau does not call Jacob ‘‘lord ;'’ when he 
wants to be gracious, he calls him ‘‘ my brother’’ 
(33:9). Note also the sequel. After a little, Jacob 
becomes resident vith Isaac at Hebron and the south 
(35 : 27; 37: 14) while his.own flocks are kept by 
h's sons far to the north (for example, 37: !"-:/,, the 
two establishments veiug thus separate. Isaac is 
ouried (35 : 29) by ‘*=sau and Jacob’’ (not ‘ Jacob 
and Esau’’) Avster Isaa's death we find Esau, 
never a thr.fty man, anda ti’! then mainiy revident ‘a 
»louat Seir, at the head of many dependant:, with p-cat 
wealth, in Canaan (36 : 1-7). What car ihis mean but 
that he was Isaacs heir? By Esau s abai doning 
Canaan, Jacob providentially «ame into possession of 
the birthright which God had prevented his acquiring 
by the frauds of the pottage and the mock venison. 

Verse 24.—/Jacob was left aione: He had divided 
his possessions into two great encampments (vs. 7, 8), 
and had sent off one encampment to a distance as a 
resource in case of disaster. The other, with lis 
famiiy, he had just sent across the Japbok, m the 
direction whence Esau was expected. When Esau 
came up he should find women and childre: + the 
front, in token that jacob haz «ic expectauon of tight- 
ing. Jacob had thus taken all possible precaution, 
and could now only await results. — 7heve wrestlea a 
man with him: Nzt ‘‘he wrestled with a man."’ 
This wrestier is ciearly a representative of deity. Hosea 
(Hos. 12: 4) calls him ‘the angel.’ In the matte: 
ot righting the wrong done to Esau, Jacob had already 
surrendered to God, but God was wrestling with him 
for a more complete surrender. 

Verse 25.— Zouched : \t was not for lack of powcr 
that the wrestler had permitted Jacob to resist him ; 
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when he chose, he disabled Jacob with a touch. 
The disablement, however we may explain it, was a 
real physical effect (v. 31), but it mainly stands for 
Jacob's giving up his lifelong struggle against divine 
influences. 

Verses 26-29.—Let me go: The usual words of 
leave-taking (for example, 24 : 54, 56; 30 : 25). 
Whether the writer intended a physical picture of 
Jacob clinging to the wrestler is uncertain.—No more 
Jacob, but Israel: The change of name indicates a 
change of character. The name Jacob signifies ‘‘ He 
acts underhandedly ;'’ @he name Israel, ‘‘ He is a 
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captain of God.’’ This is a matter of assonance 
rather than of etymology. The Revised Version here 
gives an unsuccessful etymological explanation. —For 
thou art become a captain with God and with men, 
and hast power: This translation will explain the 
differing translations of the versions, Surrender to 
God is a gain of power, not a loss. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


b 4 


The sinew of self-esteem is the first to shrink when 
we meet God face to face. 


— 


The Wrestlers at Peniel 


By Alexander 


FTER at least twenty years Jacob was returning 
from Haran, and to-morrow he was to meet 
Esau. No wonder that he was anxious and afraid. 
He took shrewd precautions by sending a long series 
of messengers in front of him, each with a present, 
hoping by the succession to soothe his justly incensed 
brother. Then, having sent on the rest of his cara- 
van, he sought solitude in the still night, and there, 
with no sound but the never-ceasing voice of the 
rushing stream, he fought with doubts and fears. As 
at Bethel, the revelation from God was shaped to 
correspond with Jacob's mental attitude. Was it 
vision or plain fact? The narrative certainly implies 
actual bodily wrestling, but, if such there was, it was 
but a symbol of spiritual struggles, and we are pene- 
trating to the true significance 
of the story when we lay hold 
on these. 


McLaren, D.D. 


willing, to oppose our ‘‘I will not’’ to the wooings, 
which are also the wrestlings, of God with us. The 
paradox of the might which can lame by atouch, and 
yet can be resisted, is but a symbol of what often 
takes place in this universal struggle. The natural 
strength is broken by some crushing blow or sudden 
wrench, and then the will yields, and the poor soul 
knows its Master. It ceases to struggle, and lies 
still, grasped by God and grasping him, no longer 
in opposition, but in clinging trust and conscious 
weakness. 

Then came the second stage of the wrestling, in 
which Jacob strives with the ‘‘man’’ and prevails. 
The purpose of the mysterious visitant has been ac- 
complished in the subjugation of Jacob's natural 
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probably from the traditional version. The everlast- 
ing truth was exemplified there, as the day began to 
break by the rushing brook, that prayer conquers 
God, that a desire keeps him by our sides and draws 
down his blessing, which is not in words, but in 
deeds and gifts. We overcome when we yield. We 
are Victors when the life of nature is broken, and 
when, though the thigh is strained and we can no 
longer struggle, the arms of our faith are all the 
stronger, and we can clasp him in a grasp that he 
will not loosen, and can be humbly imperative in the 
petition, and say, ‘‘I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me.'" When we are weak, then are we strong. 
And God prevails when we thus prevail, for the pur- 
pose of his wrestling with us is to draw us to cling to 
him with submissive importunity, counting nothing 
so precious as his blessing. 

The new name was the sign of the blessing. It 
marked a new epoch and a transformation of charac- 
ter. The crafty supplanter, whose aims hitherto had 
been to get the advantage of men, had learned that 
there was another struggle with nobler weapons for 
higher good. Israel is most probably translated God 
strives, but there must be two in a struggle, and the 
name, while it directly bears on the great mercy that 
God had wrestled with Jacob, inferentially bears on 
Jacob's wrestling with God. As we have seen, he 
did so when ‘‘ he wept, and made supplication "’ yet 
more than when he resisted. The name, then, was 
not only a token of the change that had passed on 
Jacob, but a perpetual remembrancer to him to keep 
true to his best self, lest he fall back again to the level 
of «*Jacob."’ It teaches us of what sort true prayer 
is, —no lazy exercise, but the eager reaching forth of 
desires averted from earth, and of the soul to God. 
Another wrestler by night, in Gethsemane, has shown 
us what true prayer is. How 
unlike are our prayers to 
Israel's by the river, or to 





Now there were two stages 
in the mysterious struggle. 
In the first of these, the 
‘man’ strives with Jacob ; 
in the second, Jacob strives 
with the ‘‘man.’’ That grim 
wrestling went on in silence 
all night, and neither of the 
two decisively prevailed. The 
mysterious wrestler had come 
out of the dark, and flung 
himself on the brooding man, 
without a word to explain the 
reason of theattack. Caught 
suddenly in the strong grip, 
Jacob had resisted, and yet 
had not been able to shake 
off his antagonist. But neither 
had the latter subdued Jacob. 
Was not that just the state of 
the case, as between God and 
him, the summing up, as it 
were, of what had been going 
on ever since Bethel ? God had been trying to educate 
and purge him, and he had been refusing to yield. 
God had been trying to bow his will, and he had been 
stiffening it against him. And is not the same true 
of all lives? A silent unseen power is wrestling with 
us all, sometimes thwarting our purposes and block- 
ing our paths, curbing desires, and, by providences 
and inward monitions, mercifully striving with us 
obstinate. 

We are told that the representation of the divine 
wrestler in this lesson is obviously the product of a 
rude age, and is unworthy. Is not the reality of a 
patient God, ever striving with us, quite as wonderful 
and as unlike human conceptions of him? Awful is 
the power of resistance lodged in us, that such atoms 
as we are should be able, and, more strange still, be 











How Jacob's caravan may have looked 


strength and self-will, and he prepares to go. God 
desires to go unless we desire to keep him. Jesus at 
Emmaus ‘‘ would have gone further’’ unless the two 
had prayed him to tarry because the night was at 
hand. The ‘‘man’’ would have gone, because the 
day was breaking, unless Jacob had kept him. 
Jacob could keep him, though his physical force was 
broken, and we do keep God by our desires. He 
will not go if we say stay, he will go unless we do. 
Was it strange that Jacob should wish to keep his 
antagonist? No, for the antagonism was ended. In 
this second stage of the wrestling the weapons are 
changed. It is to this part of the story that Hosea 
refers, when he points to ‘‘ supplication "’ as the all- 
powerful weapon, and adds that Jacob ‘‘ wept,”’ a 
trait not taken from the narrative in Genesis, but 


Jesus’ beneath the quivering 
olives! We rise to the 
height of the possibilities, 
and therefore the duties, of 
the Christian life, when we 
too, by earnestness and per- 
sistency, prevail with God, 
and if we prevail with him 
we shall not fail to prevail 
with men. 

The last result of the 
mysterious encounter was 
that the question sprang in 
Israel's heart, ‘* What is thy 
name?’’ The answer, in 
effect, bids him learn who 
had been with him from 
what had passed between 
them. None other than 
Jehovah could have thus 
wrestled, and thus yielded, 
and thus blessed by trans- 
forming. 





If we would pon- 
der our experience, we should discern God. But the 
question was, perhaps, rather the naive expression of 
the longing for deeper knowledge, a more intimate 
acquaintance with the divine character, which is ever 
the blessed result of prayerful striving with him. And 
that desire, though it can never be fully responded to, 
is met by the blessing which it brings. The full reve- 
lation of the name is impossible ; the happy knowl- 
edge of it, which is granted to the seeking heart, is 
enough to bring sunrise about us, even if, to win it, we 
have had to be maimed in the life of nature, that we 
may the more clearly see the face of God. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


When aman calls on the God of his fathers, he 
jinds a father in his God. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


‘ 


- HY NAME SHALL BE CALLED NO MORE JACOB, 

BUT ISRAEL: FOR THOU HAST STRIVEN WITH 
GOD AND WITH MEN, AND Hast PREVAILED.’ — 
This crisis in Jacob's life was a turning-point in his 
history. He entered into new spiritual relations with 
God, and became conscious of new power. His 
changed name indicates that he is no longer Jacob 
the supplanter, but he has become the soldier, or 
champion, the prince, and that he has power with 
God. 

To an Oriental mind the favorite thought connected 
with the idea of God is his power. So many are the 
displays of God's power on every hand, that it is not 
strange that power should constitute in the simple 
mind the chief attribute of deity. There are various 
personal names in use in the East which embody this 
idea, as Kudret-ullah (‘‘ Power of God'’),—a name 
given in commemoration of some incident connected 
with the birth of the individual. It implies also a 
prayer for the divine power to be exerted for the 
protection and for the success in life of the bearer of 
the name. So in the Hebrew name Israel, although 
the precise signification is somewhat obscure, yet it 
evidently associates with the bearer the idea of the 
strength of God. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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None come from the battle of sin without scars. 
<p 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Restitution and Prayer 


BOUT twenty years before, Jacob had passed this 
way with his staff only, going to Laban. He 
took God to be his God, and asked to return again in 
peace to his father's house. ‘ 
He served honestly, though somewhat craftily, had 
been subject to wrongs of property and affection, and 
now, in accordance with the promise of God, was 
returning again to his father’s house. In peace? 

He was doing his best to insure it. He sent five 
hundred and eighty head of various kinds cf live 
stock to his wronged brother, in restitution for the 
robbed birthright, and then, having dene all in his 
power to right the wrong of other years, he betook 
himself to prayer. 

The main point to be taught is the intensity of the 
desire for answer. Wrestling is a figure of putting 
forth all possible strength. Intensity is in proportion 
to need. All his property, family, and life were in 
peril. Note like instances of earnestness: Nehe- 
miah (Neh. 2 : 2), Esther (Esth. 4 : 16), Daniel (Dan. 
8 : 27), Hannah (1 Sam. 1 : 13), Elijah (1 Kings 18: 
42), the Saviour in agony (Luke 22: 44). A nation 
asks for liberty, with all its treasures and with thot- 
sands of lives. The runner who so runs as to obtain 
strains every power to its uttermost. The Christian 
race is not one of the go-as-you-please kind. 

He found a promise that just fitted his case (v. 12), 
and pleaded to a God of truth. 
He was persistent (v. 26). 

will I trust him. 

A sense of bodily insufficiency brings spiritual de- 
pendence. When man fails, God comes (v. 25). 

The nature of the blessing was not anticipated. 
What Jacob desired was assurance for the safety of his 
family, what he received was a nature that perfectly 
trusted God without any other assurance. In receiv- 
ing God he received more than an assurance of safety 
in any one particular. Nothing is said about safety. 


Though he slay me, yet 
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It was a matter of course. It was a great morning 
when he walked haltingly forth, no longer named 
‘*Supplanter,’’ but ‘* Prince of God.’’ 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLo. 
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Prayer does not relieve from prudence. 
<p ° 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND Jacob went on his way, and the angels of 
God met him (v. 1). Something like that will 
happen to every man who goes on his own way,— 
not on the path marked out for Napoleon or Wash- 
ington, but for him, plain John Smith. Not on the 
way chosen by himself against the will of God, but 
chosen by God's will for him,—the strait, narrow, 
individual path to the goal of his own personal life. 
Yes, on that path God's good angels will meet him! 
There he will encounter the angels of his household, 
—his wife and little children. There he will find 
his true friends. There he will meet his joys and his 
sorrows, his failures and his triumphs, his losses and 
his gains. There he will catch more than passing 
glimpses of the divine presence that hovers about 
him always. Nothing is so sweet, nothing so satisfy- 
ing, as to be in the ‘‘ way'"’ your feet were made to 
travel. Do not leave it for an instant. 

Then Jacob was greatly afraid, and was distressed 
(v. 7) Why? Esau was bis own brother. I am 
sure I should not be afraid to meet mine. But then 
I haven't stolen his birthright. He gave it to me 
voluntarily when (he was fourteen years old and I 
twelve) he told me that we could not both go to col- 
lege, and that, as I was the youngest, he would give 
me his chance. Afraid to meet him! If the three 
thousand miles between him and me were only three 
hundred, I would walk. But no wonder Jacob was 
afraid! It was not the real Esau, but the Esau in his 
own breast, that made him tremble, for he had wronged 
him. We do not tremble so much in the presence of 
those who have wronged us, as in that of those we 
have wronged. 

Then the company which is left shall escape (v- 8). 
He was not ‘‘ scared out Of-his wits.’’ “The last qual- 
ity to suffer collapse in Jacob's mind was ‘his shrewd- 
ness. Theruling passion is strong in death or danger. 
He did not put all his eggs in one basket, and in that 
he was right. It is no disgrace to stop and learn orie 
little lesson of thrift, amidst all thesé that are ethical 
and spiritual. A friend who took me driving yesterday 
said, ‘‘1 have invested one-third of ‘my capital in 
business, one-third in real estate, and one-third ‘in 
three-per-cent bonds. 
away.’’ 


I guess they won't all get 
Another Jacob! Thére is no wiser maxim 
or method. But when it comes to the final invest- 
ment, that of the treasure of life itself, put them all 
in one basket. Lay them all up in heaven, ‘‘ where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.'’ Blessed is the man 
whose whole merchandise on this sea is afloat in a 
single keel ! 

With my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now 
J am become two companies (v. 10). <A walking- 
stick without even a bundle is capital enough for any 
courageous young chap of high principle and ambi- 
tien, even in this age of fearful competition. The 
president of the great ‘* billion-dollar steel combine"’ 


began life on two dollars and a half a week. ‘‘ Never 
give up,’’ he said to some one the other day. ‘+ Too 
many men quit just on the edge of success.’’ The 


shrewdest and most successful young fellow of thirty 
whom I happen to know, landed at the ‘‘ Battery "’ in 
New York City a dozen years ago with one nickel in 
his pocket, and spent that for a banana to support 
him while he walked eight miles to his job. Not 
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bread, but banana, was the staff of his life. Purpose 
and pluck,—take one staff in each hand, and turn 
your eyes to the future. The son of one of our rich- 
est men has just left home without a dollar, saying 
that he wanted to begin as his father did. ‘Ihe 
Jacobs are not all dead yet. 

Twill not let thee go, except thou bless me (v. 26). 
If we should wrestle in that spirit with every incident 
and every accident, every person and every object, 
every angel and every devil, we meet in life, we should 
le.rn a wonderful secret. It would be that in each 
there is a sublime lesson and an eternal benediction. 
Try it. You are now facing some great disaster. 
Grapple with it, analyze it, turn it inside out, ransack 
its secret, hunt for its concealed meaning. Say to it, 
as you take it by the throat, « If it takes me ten years 
or forever, | will not let you go until I see the part 
you were sent to play in my life."’ You will find it. 
It will disclose itself at last. As surely as there is fire 
in every flint there is blessing in every experience. 
There are some in which there are curses, and terrible 
ones at that. But even those, if a man grapples them 
as Jacob did, may be made to yield some blessing. 
Have you sinned? Choke it, throttle it, but see how 
evil it is, and learn to live righteously through your 
knowledge. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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Many a man makes the mistake of thinking to 

appease God by pleasing men. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IRST review briefly the lesson facts. In doing 
this do not call for minute details, but only for 
the more important facts. Then go on to the wrestling 
of Jacob with the angel. What question did the angel 
put to Jacob? What is thy Name? Put that down. 
What was Jacob's reply ? What did the name ‘‘ Jacob"’ 
mean? Supplanter. Put that down. Show briefly 
how he deserved this name. Now what did the angel 
say? ‘*Thy name shall be Israel.’’ Put down the 
words conveying this idea, as shown in the diagram. 
Now, should God ask my name, as expressing my 
character, what would my true reply be? It would 
be, ‘‘ My name is sinner.'’ Yes, that is what we all 
are by nature, and by choice as well. Put down that 
word, wiping out the word ‘‘ supplanter.’’ 
that always be my name? 


And must 
No, it may be changed to 
the name by which Paul calls many in his day ; 
hamely, ‘‘saint.’’ On what conditions may this 
change be made? On the condition of repentance 
and faith in Jesus as my Saviour. Now make the 
change in words, and then lead in prayer that all 
present may change the name ‘‘sinner'’ for the name 
‘*saint.”’ 














WHAT IS WHAT SHALL BE 
THY THY 
NAME ? 
SUPPLANTER ISRAEL 
New York CITY. 
oe 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


**Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.’" Psa. 106 : 1-5. 


** Heavenly Father, bless me now."’ (153 : 1-3.) 

“] ; oo Psa. 50: 7, 8, 14, 15. 
ard, we come before thee now. (66 : 4-7, 15.) 

“What various hindrances we meet."" Psa. 61 : 1-5. 

** Lord, I cannot let thee go.”’ (244 : 1-4.) 

** Sinful, sighing to be blest."’ Psa. 105 : ia : 26.) 

**Out of the deep I calli." Psa. 119 : 57-64. 


**Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” (174 : 47-48.) 
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\'GRADED HELPS 





For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
il. Lesson Topic : Jacob. 

The story of how a man became a prince. 
Ill. Goiden Text: Aen ought always to pray, and not 

‘o faint. —Luke 18 . 1. 

1/. Revult Sought : 

4 more peace-loving spirit. 
V. Starting-Points: 

(Nore.—Sta ting-point No. « is used in the development of this 
lesson. The sthers are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preierred.] 

1. Review of last lesson. 

2. Story of a prince. 

3. Who has been a peacemaker this week ? 
4. A talk about the angels. 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1, PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Last week we had a story about a quarrel and a 
dream. To-day we are going to have a story about 
how the quarrel was settled, and how a man became a 
prince. 

What two brothers was our story about last week ? 
What can you tell me about Esau? What about 
Jacob? 

2. THE Lesson Srory. 

When Jacob reached the country where his mother 
had lived when she was a girl, he went to live with 
his uncle, whose name was Laban. He lived there fora 
long time, taking care of his uncle’s sheep and cattle 
until he had earned a great many of his own. While 
there he married, and had many children. By and 
by God told him to go back to the land of Canaan. 
Jacob was afraid to do tat, because he felt quite sure 
that his brother Esau was angry with him still ; but 
he did as God told him, and, after a long journey, he 
came near to the river Jordan. There he saw again 
the angels that God had sent to protect him. Wasn't 
it wonderful for God to send angeis to be with Jacob 
like that all the time f 

Jacob thought that it would be a wise thing to send 
messengers to his brother Esau, and te]: nim that he 
wanted to make friends with him. Woen these mes- 
sengers returned, they said to Jacob ‘* We came to 
thy brother Esau. He cometh to meet thee, and tour 
hundred men with him.’’ When Jacob heard this, 
he was greatly afraid and distressed. He ~as sure 
that Esau was coming te kill him. What do you 
think he did after that? Wa: does ue Golden Text 
say? ‘vo preved mM. ae GOO to Cen er Pim 
fe . +e hano o. «is brother Esau. What else do 
vow suppose he did He divided the flocks and the 
‘erds and the * -ople into two companies, and sepa- 
rau “hem one trom the other, saying, ‘‘If Esau 
come to u.. one company. and smite it, then the coun.- 
pap, which is sex shall escape. Then he sent a 
great p2sent to his brother Esau,—two hundred a.d 
twenty goats, iw hundrea and cwenty sneep, thirty 
camels and their colts, torty cows, ‘en “ulls, and 
twenty asses and theu ‘cals These 
charge of trusty servants, and said, ‘‘Tell my w:otner 
this is a presen. sent unto sau, and tell him his 
brother Jacob is coming to see him."’ 

The next morning Esau came, and the four hun- 
dred men with him, and, when Jacob lookea across 
the river, he saw them. Then he went across the 
river, and bowed himself down seven times before his 
brother. When Esau saw this, he ran to meet him, 
put his arms around his brother's neck, and kissed 
him, and they made up the quarrel. 


ne gave ir 





3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED, 

Why did Jacob leave home? Where did he rest 
the first night? What happened there? What did 
he do when he awakened in the morning: What 
did he promise God ? When Jacob was returning to 
his old home, whom was he afraid ot ? What did he 
do to get Esau to make up friends with him Whom 
did he ask to help him? What was the result ? 

By ‘yuestioning draw from the children .he facts 
that Tacob showed kindr ess to his brother Esau, that 
he sought God's L 2lp, and -hat, as the result of these 
things, the quarrel was made up. Close with the 
question, ‘‘ What would you do if you had a quarrel 
with another ?”’ 

Vil. Summary ef Lesson Steps 
Kindness and 
Prayer Help to 
Settle Quarrels. 


The | esson + pee and Esau 
Story ake Up their Quarrel. 


Preparation 
for Lesson Review of Last Week's Lesson. 
Story. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 














Vill. Blackboard Illustrations 


KINDNESS AND PRAYER 
SETTLED 
A QUARREL 





ESAU 


THE HUNTER THE PRINCE 











1. As the lesson is introduced, and the story of a 
quarrel is spoken of, pr.nt the words ‘‘ A QUARREL ;"" 
then, as Jacob and Esau are spoken of, print the 
words ‘*; ACOB, THE PRINCE,’’ ‘* ESAU, THE HUN1ER.”’ 

2. As the lesson story is told, draw the hills, to 
represent the country in which Esau lived, and the 
same for that through which Jacob was journeying. 
Have some paper tents, to represent Jacob and his 
company, and move them as he journeys near the 
river Jordan. As the messengers and the present are 
sent to Esau, represent by strv’ec and dots. 

3. As the trutn is -wphasized, print the words 
‘* KINUNESS AND PkA “a, ' ana aise the word ‘* SET- 
TLFD,"’ so that ths why, wili read as suggested in 
th e cut. 

MonTREAL, CA"... DA, 


ht ts better to watk haltingly /4an crookedl 
al 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning. D.v 


OUR lesson for to-day is the stucy o: an acted 
prayer and its answer. Tell briefly huw Jacob 
served Lahan, and became the rich father of a numer- 
ous . sehud (chap 29-31). Then speax ci his 
message wo Esun, and the report of the messengers 
when they returned. Recall why Jacob was afraid. 
Ask jour scholars what they would have expected if 
they had been in Jacob's place, and what they would 
have done in Esau’'s place. Show them how differ- 
ently Jacob felt now that he had great responsibilities 
for others in danger than he had felt as a young man 
when he wanted the privileges of the oldest son. 
Teach them that the boy’s acts and way of living have 
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consequences of good or evil for others who mav de- 
pend on him in future years, and that therefore he 
ought to live in view of what is before him. 

Then show that Jacob won safety for himself and 
his household, and gained for Esau a spirit of kind- 
ness, by praying to God till he won an answer. And 
teach your pupils, through this story, how to pray, by 
telling them how Jacob prayed that night. He pre- 
vailed with God for these reasons : 

1. Because He had a Great Sense of Need. He 
had received the promise made to his father and 
grandfather, that he should: found a nation to bless 
the world, though he had sought it by unworthy 
means. But show how different it seemed to him 
now, as he was coming back to his father to do his 
part in. fulfilling the promise. His possessions were 
precious now for that purpose, and he was in dar ger 
of losing all that he had lived for. That peril drove 
him to God. 

Tell your pupils that no one prays unless he wants 
something, or is grateful for something he has received 
from God, and that no one can have a great blessing 
unless he feels great need of it, and that only God can 
give it. 

2. Because He was Penitent in View of his Need. 
Read the prayer he had been making during the day 
(vs. 9-12). He made a new discovery of himself. 
‘‘] am not worthy of the least of all the mercies,’’ 
he cried, as he looked back over the years in which 
his wealth had increased. Show how men are moved 
to repentance by two things,—a sense of the near 
approach of the consequences of wrong-doing, and 
the experience of the loving-kindness of God. The 
wronged brother was coming, and yet God had been 
good to the wrong-doer. 

3. Because He Struggled with God and Yielded. 
Jacob wanted his own way even in his prayer. He 
put all his mental strength into the contest. With 
tears and cries he prayed (Hos. 12: 4), but his will 
gave way at last, and the shrunken sinew symbolized 
his surrender. Study Christ's prayer in Gethsemane, 
ending with ‘‘ Nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done’’ (Luke 22 : 41-44). The Christian in trou- 
ble still finds his Peniel. Study Romans 8 : 26-23. 

4. Because He had Done all he Could to Secure 
the Answer to his Prayer. Explain the arrange- 
ments hc made (vs. 13-23). No idle dependence 
on God brings great blessings. 

5. Because He Laid Hold of the Higher Gift 
when he Understood it. God did not say to him, 

‘*Esau shall not hurt you,’’ but he gave him a new 
name, -Israel, Prince with God. Jacob, the sup- 
plante: of his brother, had changed into a new man, 
who, vy surrendering himself to God, had become a 
victor. Henceforth, vhatever Esau might d:; to him 
he would have peace. He who has vrevaiied with 
God need net shriy - .rom any nan. 


$. seestive Questions 


s Jacobk wW! . aid his name means How haa 
he gamed the biessing promised to Avraham and 
Isaac? What was the promise? (vy. .2.) What aid 
he discover? Why was he afraid 1; meet Esar - 
What did he confess? (v. 10.) W:.t cid he prav 
for? (v. 11.) What response was give: 10 bis prayer ? 
(vs. 24, 2©.) 

2 israee What Jie ne pran 
b*inselt weic.ess ov 24% 


it when he found 
‘What did his new name 
n.ea..: (+. 26} Vobat answ: 
(v. 29.; What treatment did he receive trom Esau 
What is the greatest biessing we can receive from 
God ? (Mark 14 * 36; John 6: 38.) Can we all gain 
that blessing ¢ (John 15 : 7:) 


did *.e finally -eceive ? 


Suggestive Topics 
1. The trouble that drives us to God is always a 
blessing. 
2. Even our sins, through God's mercy, may be 
overruled for our good. 
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3. The goodness of God is a powerful motive to 
repentance (Rom. 2 : 4). 

4. Prayer for temporal blessings, in order to pre- 
vail, must be united with unselfish desires for spiritual 
good. 

5. He who has gained power with God may confi- 
dently expect to gain all things (Rom. 8 : 16, 17 ; 
1 Cor. 3 : 21-23). 


BosTon. 
< 


We do not receive our new name until we realize 
the meaning of the old one. 


Oa et 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jacob, the Humbled Follower of God 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Gen. 29 to 35). 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 

The Jacob who set forth from Bethel must have 
been a man of curiously varying impulses. He was 
still essentially a self-centered personality, boldly self- 
reliant, quick and clever at seeing and gaining advan- 
tage, but he had begun to taste the hardships, along 
with the triumphs, of such a course of deliberate sel- 
fishness, and his heart had been cheered by the im- 
mediate manifestation of God to the lonely fugitive, 
and by the promise to go with him and protect his 
fortunes. His response to the divine goodness was 
prompt, and his loyalty unchanging; but it was a 
devotion rendered at arm's length, and not affecting 
Jacob's character in any vital way, or altering, for the 
time being, his methods of acquisition. 

The prophetic writers of Genesis seem to regard 
ic ensuing experience in Jacob's life as a divine 
discipline. Before he could fully appreciate his own 
defects of character, he needed to be confronted with 
some one of like nature, who would treat him, as he 
had treated others, with craft, greed, and selfishness. 
Laban fully met this need. 

Cox emphasizes Jacob's early patienc® and faithful- 
ness as a servant of Laban, under the influence of his 
sense of God's promises and power, and of his tender 
love for Rachel,—an attitude which was exchanged 
for selfishness, craft, and 
crowded to self-defense. 


resentment, as Laban 
But Jacob, as he 
studied Laban, —‘‘ this magnified image of his baser 
self,""—was one who could not fail to make the right 
conclusions, and be led back to God. 

In a spirit of humility (32 


him 


: 10), he at last returns 
to Canaan, but first must pass the moral crisis of his 
life. God grapples with him, and not until Jacob 
had tried, in vain, every means of self-defense does 
he yield wholly to God and become his man. Whether 
this interpretation of Genesis 32 : 24-32 as a spiritual 
struggle exhausts its significance is not easily deter- 
mined. ‘The writer apparently describes it as a literal 
wrestling of Jacob with God. Its importance, how- 
ever, is due to the spiritual revolution which took 
place. The Jacob of the days that follow is another 
He is in the keeping of God, ready to confess 
his dependence, and patient under every dispensation. 
‘The consequences of his earlier deeds follow him, but 
he endures them. 


man. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 


this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 


tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 

‘« The Hebrew Twins,’’ by Dr. Samuel Cox (Whit- 
taker), is a remarkably good series of expository ser- 
mons on the lives of Jacob and Esau. The student 
may also consult Dods’ Expositor’s ‘‘ Genesis "’ (293- 
320), and the articles on ‘‘ Jacob’’ and ‘Esau’ in 
the Bible dictionaries. 
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III. Questions For STtuDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Jacob at Haran. (1.) What good qualities of 
the young Jacob are made apparent by his early rela- 
tions with Laban and his family ? [Beecher : § 1.] 
(2.) What was the disposition of Laban ? 

2. His Divine Discipline. (3.) What was neces- 
sary to Jacob in order that he should become really 
usable by God? (4.) Show how this course of dis- 
cipline was carried out. 

3. The Struggle at ‘Jabbok. (5.) Was it an actual 
struggle, or are we to regard.the narrative as a sort of 
parable? [Critical Notes: v. 1. McLaren: ¥ 1.] 
(6.) What crisis did it mark in Jacob's life? [Critical 
Notes : vs. 24,25. Long: 41. Dunning: 5.] (7.) By 
what new name was he henceforth to be called, and 
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what was its significance ? [Critical Notes : vs. 26-29. 
McLaren : ¥ 5.] 

4. The New jacob. (8.) How was the Jacob who 
went away ‘‘ halting, but happy,’’ different from the 
youth who fled from Beersheba? (9.) Did he fulfil 
his vows uttered at Bethel ? (28 : 10-22.) (10.) Was 
his life freed from the bitter consequences of his many 
errors ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader. | 

Luther's fine rendering of Genesis 32 : 30 makes 
Jacob say, ‘‘for I have seen God face to face, and 
my soul has been healed.’’ 

God protects no one from the consequences of 
deliberate sin, not even his accepted followers. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

% 
Israel prevailed because Jacob failed. 
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Northfield as a Permanent Power 


By Teunis S. 


HE attendance this year at the Northfield «‘ Work- 
ers’ Conference’’ goes far to settle the question 
of the permanence of the conference. It was often 
said in former years that Mr. Moody was the magnet 
that drew men hither. It was supposed that with his 
death the attraction would cease. Last year's large 
numbers were thought to be due chiefly to fidelity to 
his memory. No doubt this brought many last year 
who were solicitous lest the movement lag. But such 
a cause can hardly be operative this year to any ap- 
preciable extent. 
The attendance at this year’s conference exceeds 
that at any preceding one. 
present is very large. 


The number of clergymen 
Few remain during the whole 
eighteen days, but, at each of the two meetings for 
them only, quite two hundred have been present, and 
among them many eminent men. And they repre- 
sent nearly all sections of the country. There is, for 
example, a large delegation from Missouri, another from 
Texas, and Canada, as always, is much in evidence. 
And one has only to look carefully at the great 
audience to see that they are here with a very earnest 
purpose. They are seeking something definite, and 
that they esteem precious. They recognize that North- 
field stands for this, and is able to impart it. It em- 
braces teaching, excellent preaching, much information 
as to methods of Christian work, and especially inspi- 
ration, —a definite, spiritual outlook and uplift. And 
hundreds come for this who care little for all the rest. 
To this the presence, leadership, and life of Mr. 
Moody no doubt largely contributed ; and it is a chief 
testimony to his greatness, that, by the men whom 
he brought here, and by the high purpose that he 
steadily maintained, he built so broadly and soundly 
that the structure survives him, completely effective. 
He is missed, indeed, —not least in the details of busi- 
ness management, for which he had signal genius. 


But Northfield as a spiritual power, widely and 


deeply influential in the religious life of the country, 
is unimpaired. 

His older son—always spoken of here as ‘* Will,”’ 
or ‘‘ W. R.,’’ the phrase ‘* Mr. Moody’’ being as yet 
held affectionately sacred to the father—is daily com- 
mending himself more and more to the confidence 
and love of all. 


His position is trying at the best, 





Hamlin, D.D. 


and his youth makes it doubly so. Many self-seek- 
ing men and women come to Northfield, bent upon 
grinding their axes on this fine stone. He meets 
them all with quiet courtesy and exhaustless patience, 
and, while giving no reasonable person offense, holds 
the Conference to its great purpose. In presiding he 
is modesty and dignity personified. He keeps closely 
in his father's footsteps, but has open eyes for chan- 
ging conditions. For example, it is interesting to ob- 

serve how largely he chooses the old standard hymns, 

and it is equally interesting to observe with what 
relish and force the great audience sings them. A 
few years ago it was only occasionally that such a 
hymn was heard here. 

Several new features have been quietly introduced 
this year. The Rev. Mr. Torrey, head of the Bible 
Institute at Chicago, gives a lecture each morning on 
fundamental doctrines. Professor Towner, head of the 
musical department at Chicago, does the same for his 
specialty, with practice in singing. Some serious study 
is expected in each case, and the attendance has run 
up into the hundreds. A daily children’s meeting, 
led by Mr. Jacobs, is also a novelty. 

The chief interest, however, centers, as usual, in 
the morning and evening services, and thence the 
chief power of the conference proceeds. These ses- 
sions, aside from a brief season of prayer, and the 
singing, which is often, perhaps usually, protracted to 
a tiresome length, are given up to sermons,—here 
called ‘‘ addresses,’’—which aim at the one purpose 
of inspiring and encouraging Christians to seek deeper 
and richer experiences of divine grace. Day by day 
this purpose is pursued with single eye, great wisdom, 
and unflagging zeal. 

Mr. Morgan has this year been the chief speaker, « 
and has fully maintained his already well-acquired 
reputation as a prince of preachers. His manner is so 
well known that it need not be here further described. 
He is not in this country to succeed Mr. Moody, much 


. less to have any relation whatever with the schools 


which he founded. It has been hoped to diffuse 
widely throughout the land the spiritual impulse felt 
here at these conferences, and Mr. Morgan has come 
to devote himself to this ‘‘ Northfield Extension.”’ 

It may well be doubted whether Northfield can be 
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The eonditions of power here 
ar® numerous and singularly interacting. And the 
power itself is subtle, not to say elusive. There are 
wines. made in the interior of France, so delicate 
that they are never transported, and are passed from 
hand tc hand with the utmost care. The Northfield 
spirit, in its full flavor, resides at Northfield. How 
characteristic is that flavor is seen in the fact that 
every year sermons are preached here, able, brilliant, 
eloquent, but, lacking the Northfield note, they fall 
fla. Mr. Morgan's sermons, wherever preached, 
will never lack this note ; thus far he can ‘‘ extend 


veproduced elsewhere. 


Northtield ;"’ but he will preach them in an environ- 
ment quite different from this. His faith and zeal, 
however, are contagious; and, if he Americanizes 


promptly, and speaks thirty minutes, instead of, as 
here, sixty or seventy-five, he will command a wide 
hearing and wield a mighty influence. 

The Rev. Samuel Chadwick, the other leading 
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speaker this year,.is a Wesleyan, pastor of a very 
large mission church at Leeds, England. He is short 
of stature, with a fine face, deep-set eyes, quiet de- 
meanor, and as deliberate in speech as Mr. Morgan is 
impetuous. Despite habitually preaching too long, 
—from an hour to an hour and a quarter,—he holds 
and sways his audience mightily by the thoroughness 
and cogency of his thought and the intensity of his 
utterance. He has keen wit as well as genia! humor, 
and uses both effectively. He is a master of the 
Scriptures, many of his comments upon which are 
singularly illuminating. He has steadily pursued 
one object here; namely, setting forth the infinite 
possibilities for the Christian who abides in Christ. 

It cannot be doubted that there will be a vast ac- 
cess of spiritual and effective preaching and of high 
Christian living because of these eighteen days of 
instruction, fellowsi‘ip, and inspiration. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 
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What Organized Work Did for Our School 


By William Strong 





IRST, what school is ours? Ours is 
a little country Sunday-school on 
Section Seven, in the township of 
Kalamazoo, county of Kalamazoo, 
and state of Michigan, and known 
y as Grand Prairie Sunday-school. 
Its enrolment at present, as in the 
past, is about eighty. This school was organized in the 
spring of 1838 by Henry Montague, who is still living 
within four miles of the school. 

During all the years since 1838 there has been a 
school each year. It is, and always has been, a Union 
Sunday-school, conducted by farmers and their fami- 
lies. The present writer has been a member of this 
school for fifty-five years. 

Forty-four years ago the first superintendent of our 
school, mentioned above, originated the Kalamazoo 
County Sunday-school Association, which is four 
years older than the State Association. This fact led 
the workers of our school, at an early day, to take 
great interest in organized associational Sunday-school 
work ; and each year the delegates from our school are 
found at the township, county, and state conventions, 
to learn all they can from the advanced workers who 
are there from this and other states, and then carry 
the good things back to our school to be put into 
practice. 

What are a few of these good things ? 

Many years ago our State Association brought to its 
convention Professor H. M. Hamill of Illinois, later 
the International Field Secretary, to speak upon ‘‘ Nor- 
mal Bible Study.’’ 

This subject was emphasized at subsequent conven- 
tions, and finally the State Association offered its 
diploma to all graduates having passed a satisfactory 
examination by the state normal superintendent, after 
having finished the study of the leading normal text- 
books. The outcome of this was the forming of a 
normal class of eight in our school, ranging from six- 
teen to fifty-five years of age, and using ‘‘ Hurlbut's 
Revised Normal Lessons."’ 

This class was one of the first to graduate upon the 
platform of the state convention, and receive its 
diplomas and normal badges. The present writer 
‘was one of the class. This was a number of years 
ago. 

The 17th of November, 1899, at the State Conven- 
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Editor's Note.—Mr. Strong's articie took the first prize in 
the competition for the best articie on this subject, open iast 
year to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 


tion held at Battle Creek, another normal class from 
our school was graduated that had completed the 
study of ‘‘Semelroth’s Complete Normal Manual,"’ 
and B. F. Jacobs delivered the address to the graduates. 

Aside from the benefits of this normal training to 
these graduates, making them far better teachers, and 
thus wonderfully helping our school, there has been a 
demand for them at various conventions and insti- 
tutes, in this and other counties, to instruct others 
how to go at it. In fact, in 1898, one of our mem- 
bers of this first normal class was invited to address 
our state convention at Saginaw upon ‘ Normal 
Work,’’ which te did in an eminently satisfactory 
manner, as stated by members of the state executive 
committee, 

At the Bay City State Convention in 1892, the 
State Association brought Dr. Duncan from New 
York to tell our state workers of the blessings of the 
Home Department, and howto start one. The direct 
outcome of this was the establishing of a Home De- 
partment connected with our school, numbering fifty 
members, made up of those who could not, or did 
not, attend the regular sessions. Thus a large pro- 
portion of all the families within the bounds of our 
Sunday-school are regularly studying God's Word 
covered by the International Sunday-school lessons, 
and increasing our numbers from eighty to one hun- 
dred and thirty. 

At our last state convention, one of the members of 
our school was invited to deliver an address upon 
‘The Home Department,’ which he did, and at its 
close Mr. B. F. Jacobs personally thanked the 
speaker for his clear presentations of the subject. 

Many years ago, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and, a 
little later, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes and Miss 
Annie S. Harlow, were brought from the Atlantic 
Coast to give instruction in primary work at our state 
convention. They were a great inspiration to our 
primary teacher, thus making her a far better teacher 
than ever before ; and because of this she has been 
invited very many times to address township and 
county associations and 
work. 


institutes upon primary 
Then she was appointed county primary 
superintendent, also member of the State Primary 
Council, and at our last state convention she con- 
ducted two very large primary conferences, and as 
county primary superintendent she has organized 
three successful primary unions in this county, one 
embracing a village with two churches, one embracing 
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a township, and one in the city of Kalamazoo, which 
holds its meetings at the Young Men's Christian 
Association building. Thus is our school blessed by 
being able to do this kind of helpful service. 

In 1898, two members of our Sunday-school at- 
tended the Chicago Summer School for Primary 
Teachers, the present writer being one of them. The 
past year another primary teacher from our school 
attended. Receiving instruction day after day for 
two weeks from such primary educators as Miss Har- 
low, Miss Mabel Hall, Margaret C. Brown, and many 
more, has infused new life and better methods into 
our primary work, and is already beaiing fruit. 

The establishing of the ‘‘ Cradle Roll’’ in connec- 
tion with Sunday-school work is just now, for the past 
year or two, being advocated by Miss Harlow and 
others at the summer schools, institutes, and conven- 
tions, and the first moves have already been made to 
establish a Cradle Roll in connection with our school. 

Already it has opened our eyes to a way to connect 
one with the Sunday-school from the cradle to the 
grave, and is a power for good in enlisting the good- 
will of the little ones’ parents towards the Sunday- 
school work. The Cradle Roll and the Home 
Department are the key to the homes and hearts of 
parents, and cause them to be more interested in the 
success of the main school. 

Now as to the chief object for which we labor, 
bringing individual souls to Christ, building them up 
in Christ, and sending them out for him, has the 
introduction, from time to time, of these and other 
new methods into.our school, helped to bring about 
such blessed results? We are sure it has. 

No generation of young people has ever gone out 
from our school without passing through one or more 
blessed revivals, to make the supreme choice of their 
lives. During the past sixty-one years several hun- 
dred have gone out from our Sunday-school as Chris- 
tian young men and women, and to-day can be found 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Golden Gate, and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, doing the same 
kind of work taught them in our Sunday-school. 
Also, upon the other side of the globe they are found 
doing missionary work for Christ. In fact, the influ- 
ence of our little country Sunday-school is felt over a 
large part of the civilized world to-day, as could be 
easily shown, and very much of its success must be 
credited, as I have shown, directly to the organized 
associational work. 

Our schol is, year by year, coming more and more 
into sympathy with the world-wide associational work, 
one proof of which is the fact that year by year its 
offerings are growing larger and larger, until now they 
are many times larger than twenty-five years ago, 
when the ability to give was greater than now, be- 
cause of higher prices then than now for farm 
products. 

While many of the workers in our school are, and 
in the past always have been, members of various 
churches in the city several miles away, there being 
no church nearer, yet all the work in our school has 
ever been characterized by a blessed unity, as though 
all belonged to one family, laboring for one object. 
This condition is to be credited partly to our long- 
continued connection with, and interest in, and in- 
struction coming from, the organized work. 

For many years the workers in our school have 
kept well supplied with helps to a better understand- 
ing of the International Lessons. Among them all, 
probably none have been more helpful than The 
Sunday School Times. 

Under God, our little country Sunday-school owes 
very much of its success along many lines directly to 
organized work ; and should the present writer con- 
tinue with our school fifty-five years more, he will 
write to you again, telling how it is then. God bless 
the organized Sunday-school work ! 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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The American Standard Revision of the Bible 






HE English-reading public ought 
to be doubly glad over this Bibte, * 
—glad that it is at last published, 
and glad that time has been taken 
to put it into ripened shape before 
publication. There is no longer 
any need of an edition that shall 
merely serve as a record of the attitude, partly volun- 
tary and partly compulsory. in which the American 
Revisers stood at the completion of the revision of 
1881-1885. That need has been sufficiently met by 
the unauthorized and mechanically prepared Bible 
according to the American Revisers, issued two years 
ago from the Enylish presses. The present Bible, 
published by the American Revisers themselves, is 
something quite different from an edition of the Eng- 
lish Revision with the American preferences trans- 
ferred from the Appendix to the text. Its editors have 
been preparing for it ever since 1885. During the past 
four years especially they have devoted to it a large 
amount of careful and scholarly study. 


Differences Between the Old and New Appendixes 


In preparing their Appendix for publication in the 
copies of the English Revision, the American Revisers, 
especially in the Old Testament, thought it best to 
waive many of their preferences. Further, that Ap- 
pendix was itself prepared in haste, and was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. In the text now issued regard 
has been had to the preferences that do not appear in 
that Appendix, as well as to those that appear there. 
In the cases where the Appendix did not truly ex- 
press the views of the Committee, and in cases where 
riper study has changed their views, the American 
Revision has taken cognizance of these facts. One who 
will compare the Appendix to the American Revision 
with that of the English editions will observe that the dif- 
ferences indicated in the new Appendix are much more 
numerous than in the old, and that they are in many 
instances not the same. The present revisers, how- 
ever, claim that they have in all instances been true 
to the spirit and the expressed preferences of the 
Committee as it stood when it completed its work. 


Some of the Obvious Improvements 


In the large majority of the changes that have been 
made it is difficult to see how there can be any dis- 
pute of the superiority of the American Revision. 
The uniform transference of ‘‘Sheol,’’ to the exclu- 
:ion of the distracting renderings ‘‘the grave,'’ ,‘‘ the 
pit,’ ‘hell ;"’ the refusal to use ‘‘which'’ of per- 
sons ; the use of an English plural instead of a col- 
lective wherever this is necessary in order to make 
the meaning clear ; the lightening of the heavy and 
clumsy interpunction of the English edition, and es- 
pecially the more frequent use of the semicolon, to the 
relief of ‘‘the overworked colon ;'’ the dividing of 
the unwieldy paragraphs where the sense requires it ; 
the correction of the antiquated spelling of ‘‘cieled’’ 
and ‘‘caterpiller,’’ and a few other left-over words, — 
who can doubt that these and like changes are im- 
provements ? 


The New Marginal References 

In the English Revision the marginal references to 
the ancient versions are very undiscriminating. There 
are two hundred and forty of them, and most of these 
have no more claim to appear than hundreds of others 
which do not appear at all. The note in the English 
Revision is commonly introduced by ‘‘Some ancient 
authorities have,’" or some other equally indefinite 
phrase, utterly misleading as to the value of the variant 


1 The Holy Bibie. Containing the Old and New Testaments, 
‘Translated Out of the Original Tongues. Being the Version Set Forth 
A D. 1611, Compared with the Most Ancient Authorities, and Revised 
\ D. 1881-1885. Newly edited by the American Revision Commit- 
tee, A.D. 1901. Standard Edition. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. From $1.50 to $o. 


thus introduced. In view of these infelicities, the 
American Revisers in their original Appendix pro- 
posed the omission of all notes of this class. In the 
Standard Edition they recede from this, retaining 
forty-two of the notes, but making them specific in 
each case, so that one may know whether the variant 
comes from the Septuagint, or the Syriac, or the Tar- 
gums. The form which they have given these notes 
is an immense improvement. As to the number of 
them, they had their choice either to multiply them 
indefinitely or to retain only the few for whose pres- 
ence there was some marked reason. 

Some will regret that this edition follows the Eng- 
lish version in the suppression of the italics that 
indicate supplied words, not only in the cases where 
no variant of the supplied word is possible,. but in 
many cases where there might be a variation, leading 
toa difference of interpretation. 


** Jehovah ”’ as the Name of the Lord 

The most important series of changes in this ver- 
sion is the substitution of ‘‘ Jehovah’’ for «‘ Lorp,"’ 
‘«Gop”’ and ‘‘Jah,’’ as the translation of the He- 
brew ‘‘ Yahweh"’ or ‘‘ Yah.’’ The reason the Revisers 
give for it is this ; ‘‘ That a Jewish superstition, which 
regarded the divine name as too sacred to be uttered, 
ought no longer to dominate in the English or any 
other version of the Old Testament.’’ Moreover, it is 
desirable to retain the proper name in English as a 
proper name ; and ‘‘ Jehovah’’ is in English a proper 
name, while ‘‘the LorD"’ is not strictly one. 

Besides what are properly changes in the version, 
this edition is provided with running titles at the top 
of the page, except in the Book of Psalms, where there 
is a title for each psalm. There is also an admirable 
system of marginal text references, revised from older 
margins, and brought thoroughly up to date. In 
general, the editorial work is a triumph of patient, 
accurate, and, in the distinctive sense,. fine scholar- 
ship. And the revisers are fortunate in having 
Thomas Nelson and Sons for their publishers. 
“The New Covenant” 

The New Testament portion of the volume, while 
presenting the same general features as the for- 
mer part, has some distinctive characteristics. The 
titlepages, in accordance with the view of the mean- 
ing of the word diatheke held by the Revisers, con- 
tain the form, ‘‘The New Covenant, Commonly 
Called the New Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ;’’ and the Preface gives some further 
reasons for the publication of this edition. One fact 
of great importance is brought out ; namely, that the 
heading of the American Appendix in the Revised 
New Testament of 1881 was not in the form trans- 
mitted to England by the American Revisers, who 
desired to indicate to the public that there were many 
other readings and renderings preferred by them, in 
addition to those listed in the Appendix. Naturally, 
the emendations appearing for the first time in this 
edition are usually among those in regard to which 
the American Revisers ‘‘ yielded their preference,’’ as 
they phrased it in the original heading of the Appen- 
dix. Indeed, the Preface states that the ‘‘survivors’’ 
‘have not felt at liberty to make new changes of 
moment which were not favorably passed upon by 
their associates at one stage or another of the original 


* preparation of the work,’’ so that, while the three 


‘«survivors,’’ Ex-President Dwight and Professors 
Thayer and Riddle, have performed the gratuitous 
labor of editing the New Testament portion of this 
volume, the judgments it embodies are, in the vast 
majority of cases, those of the New Testament Com- 
pany as it was constituted in 1881. In one notable 
instance an emendation has been made in accordance 
with more recent researches. The form of the mar- 





ginal reading in Acts 28:16 is altered from ‘‘the 
captain of the prztorian guard’’ to ‘‘ the Chief of the 
camp,'’ thus referring the term to a distinct official 
In some instances there has been a reversal of pre- 
vious judgment ; for example, Luke 22 : 70 and John 
18 : 37, where the text and margin are allowed to 
stand as in the English Revision. 


Distinctive Changes in the New Testament 


Many archaisms have been removed, and many 
words have been spelled in the way more usual in 
America. The use of ‘‘who’’ or ‘‘that’’ instead of 
‘*which,’’ when applied to persons, involved an exer- 
cise of nice judgment to determine which would be 
preferable in a given case. In this edition, of course, 
that judgment is given by the persons proposing the 
emendation, and not by others. 

Some improvements in form must be noticed. The 
paragraphs are slightly more numerous, and, in 
the Gospels, are designed to indicate, if possible, the 
corresponding portions of the narratives. In the 
Epistles and the Revelation the main transitions of 
thought are suggested by leaving a line blank. In 
the Gospel of John, the supplementary character of 
the last chapter is recognized in the same manner. 
So in the Revelation, the Glorias, Trisagia, and simi- 
lar chants, have been marked typographically. The 
outer margins contain the alternate readings and ren- 
derings, and also, in distinctive type, the Old Testa- 
ment citations. The references in the middle column 
have been prepared with great care, and the student 
will find them much more valuable helps than those 
in the ordinary reference Bible ; parallel passages in 
the gospel narratives are indicated by the use of 
italics. ‘*Compare’’ and ‘‘See’’ occur with those 
references which are illustrative of the thought or 
term in the text, rather than strictly correspondent. 

The running headings are a new feature. While 
the brevity imposed by the size of the page forbade 
any complete list of contents in these headings, the 
choice of terms to indicate the leading topics has been 
judiciously made, and the studious Bible reader will 
find this one of the most serviceable characteristics 
of the new edition. 


One Noteworthy Emendation 

The emendations introduced for the first time can- 
not be enumerated, but it may be said that those 
based upon the critical and exegetical judgment of 
the Revisers will probably be approved by many 
New Testament scholars, including some of the Eng- 
lish Revisers. Those designed to give clearness and 
force are to be commended, while the mass of readers 
will rejoice at the removal of so many archaisms. 
Adverse criticism is, of course, to be expected. One 
bold emendation may be noticed. In Matthew 
14: 26.and Mark 6: 49, ‘‘a yghost’’ is substituted 
for ‘‘an apparition.’’ The latter term is an exact 
rendering, but has been severely criticised as not be- 
longing to biblical English. The rendering of King 
James’ Version, ‘‘a spirit,"’ is inaccurate and incon- 
sistent; but ‘‘ghost,’’ in the colloquial sense, is an 
exact counterpart of the Greek term. The American 
Revisers, moreover, use the term ‘‘ghost"’ in these 
two passages only, having eliminated the sacred 
sense of the word from their version by everywhere 
substituting ‘‘ Holy Spirit’’ for «* Holy Ghost.’"" That 
this startling change will be disapproved by many is 
to be expected, but it gives the correct sense, and the 
American Revisers have been consistent, though bold, 
in introducing this emendation. 


Corrections of the Old Appendix 


The new changes, to judge from the Appendix, 
which indicates the deviations of the English Revised 
Version from this editior, about equal in number 
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those contained in the original Appen- 
dix. Some of the imperfections of the 
latter have been corrected. 
1: 17, as this edition 


In Romans 


shows, the 


American Revisers proposed to substi- | interest of its early history as in no other 
only in the| general work on the colonies, Yet the 


tute ‘‘from'’ for ‘‘by"’ 
phrase ‘‘by faith unto faith,’’ while it 
has been supposed that they wished to 
make the same substitution in the last | 
clause, ‘‘shall live by faith."’ In the 
the 


‘Classes of Passages,’’ XIII, in 
original Appendix, Colossians 1 : 3, and 
James 1 : 27, were improperly added, 
but are not recognized in the text of this 
edition. 


A few typographical errors ap- 
pearing in the Version of 1881 have also 
been corrected, as noted in the Appen- 


dix in this volume; namely, Mark 6 : 
7, 25; Lukes : 26. 
The Revisers’ Dedication 

As the three ‘‘ survivors’’ of the New | 


Testament Company of the American Re- | 
vision Committee began their labors twen- 

ty-nine years ago, and as nearly half of | 
this period has witnessed active service, 

of which this edition is the final result, it 

is fitting to allow them to speak for them- 

selves, especially as too few readers ever 

perusea Preface, The closing paragraph 
of the Preface to the American edition of 
the New Testament is as follows: ‘‘ The 
present volume, it is believed, will on the | 
one hand bring a plain reader more clesely | 
into contact with the exact thought of the | 
sacred writers than any version now cur- | 
rent in Christendom, and on the other | 
hand prove itself especially serviceable 

to students of the Word. In this belief 
the editors bid it anew God-speed, and 

in the realization of this desired result 

they will find their all-sufficient reward."’ 

If faithful labor earns the right to speak 

thus, they have the right to voice this 

belief. 


‘te! 


The Thirteen Colonies. By Helen Ainslie 
Smith. [The Story of the Nations.] With 
maps and illustrations. 2 vols. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50 each. 


The publishers of this valuable series 
have done well to assign more space to 
their own country, proportionally, than to 
others, and they have been unusually 
happy in the selection of the writer to 
whom they have assigned the colonial 
period. There is so much to be told of 
the different settlements on the American 
coast by the English, that a brief history 





| Brainard, and Tennent not at all. 


of that time is apt to run into a dry array | 


Miss Smith has 
without running 


of disconnected facts. 
escaped this danger, 


into the other fault of making the story | 


a scanty selection of facts arranged for 
literary effect. It is rare to find a book 
at once so full of detail and so possessed 
of interest on every page. The author 


has mastered the story with admirable | 


attention to historic setting, personal in- 
terest in leading characters, and the per- 
spective of real importance. The ar- 
rangement is open to challenge, as in 
putting Pennsylvania before Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, as well as the two 
Carolinas, on account of the alleged 
Dutch settlement at Fort Beversrede in 
1633. 
cut a year earlier, and. they certainly 


made no actual..settlement in. Pennasyl. |.of his teaching. 


/appointments and final 


vania before the coming of the Swedes | 
in Chester in 1640. In the account of 
Pennsylvania Mr. Fisher's books are fol- 
lowed, with the result of bringing out the 


author makes some slips, —as in making 
the Mennonites of Germantown, and not 
its German Quakers, promulgate the first 
protest against slavery, and representing 
the Scotch-Irish as indifferent to the 
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zendorf had Luther, though not the Lu- 
therans, as hig predecessor. The author 
also shows Zinzendorf’s contrast to the 
Pietists of Spener and Francke's school, 
in presenting the gospel in a much more 
joyous garb. He rejected their rigid 
‘‘order of salvation,’’ which demanded 
tremendous personal experiences in re- 
pentance and forgiveness, It is in this 
and in its missions and its hymns that 





higher education. It was their clergy 


| who laid the foundation of the academy 


and college system of the Middle States. 
The religious side of our colonial his- 
tory might have received more attention, 
The immense importance of the Great 
Awakening even for the political devel- 
opment of the colonies is not observed. 


Whitefield is not mentioned, except 


|in connection with Georgia ; Edwards, 


The 


| social side of colonial life is put well 


before the reader, but not the roots of 
that life in its fundamental beliefs. The 
bock is so good a piece of work, and 
so well illustrated with authentic pic- 
tures and good maps, that any deduction 


| from its solid merits is regrettable. 


“ 


A History of the Church Known as the Mo- 
ravian Church, or ‘The Unitas Fratrum, 
or The Unity of the Brethren, during the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
J. Taylor Hamilton, Professor of Church 
History in the Moravian ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, Bethlehem. With twenty portraits. 
Bethlehem: Moravian Publication Con- 
cern. $2.75. 


The eighty-four pages allowed to Pro- 


the church of Zinzendorf, Novalis, Al- 
| bertini, and Montgomery has been espe- 
cially a benefactor of Protestant Chris- 
|tendom; and in Professor Haunilton’s 
admirable volume we have the first ade- 
quate account of it in our language. 


x 


Ten New England Leaders, By Williston 
Walker. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
$1.50. 

The new professor in Yale Divinity 
School adds to his already excellent 
| contributions to American Ecclesiastical 
History this series of Andover lectures on 
Ten Leaders of Congregational Thought 
and Life. The list begins with William 
Bradford, the Pilgrim layman, and ends 
with Leonard Bacon ; and between them 
stand the two Mathers, John Cotton, 
John Eliot, Jonathan Edwards, Charles 
Chauncy, Daniel Hopkins, and Leonard 
Wood. Clear and simple in style, rich 
in incidents and mental experiences, 
showing clearly the movements of thought 
in New England, this book will be wel- 
comed by the thoughtful, 





x 





fessor Hamilton in the American Church | 


History series appear to have suggested 
the preparation of an ample account of 
what is everywhere acknowledged to be 
one of the most interesting of Protestant 
churches. Its marvelous mission work, 
its pacific spirit, and its beautiful contri- 
butions to hymnody, combine to give 
the Moravian Church a central place in 
the affectionate regards of many Chris- 
tians who are called by other names. 
Professur Hamilton does not carry the 
story back to Huss and his successors, 
but begins with Count Zinzendorf's 
labors for the resuscitation of the church 
by sheltering in Saxony the refugees 
from the Slavonic lands. He depicts 
with candor the distressing period when 
fanatical excitement troubled for a time 
the biblical and sober character of the 
church's life, but lays too much stress 
on the influence of contemporary mys- 
tical sects in this matter. The extrava- 
gances which make the early Moravian 
hymn-books a painful study were dis- 
tinctly not mystical, but rather the re- 
verse. It is pleasing to turn from this 
to the beginnings of mission work, and 
the always marvelous story of early dis- 
triumph in 
Greenland. Professor Hamilton shows 
how slowly was evolved the constitution 
of the church which now exists, and 
recognizes the mistake made in unduly 
centralizing authority and initiative in 
Germany. His study of Zinzendorf’s 
theology and of his mental character is 


But the Dutch were in Connecti- } just and illuminative,- especially in lay- 


ing Stress on the Christocentric character 
In this, however; Zin- 


in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. By Captain 
H. H. P. Deasy. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $4. 


Tibet contains the last of the hermit 
nations, but must soon yield up its se- 
crets, despite its terrors of cold, sterility, 
|and Booddhist fanaticism. Captain 
| Deasy is a type of Englishmen who 
| climb almost inaccessible mountains in 
| lonely places, daring danger and death, 
| in order to get scientific data for geo- 
detic survey. He spent three years in 
exploration amid rocks and ice, pene- 
| trating from India to the Chinese bor- 
| der. 


pictures, and the varied behavior of men 


and animals adds interest to a splendid 


story of courage modestly told. 
ae 


Books Received 
August 16 to August 23 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Aphorisms and Reflections. 
ing. 80 cents, net. 
M. F. Mansfield & Co., New York 
In Nature's Workshop. By Grant Allen. $1.50. 
F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 
God's Smiles. By Maggie Olive Jordan. $1.50. 
In the Fireflies’ Glow. By Alice Rogers Moore. 





1.25. 
Idyl of the Rhine, An. By Louisa Palmier 


Myers. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Foma Gordyéeff. By Maxim Gorky. §r. 
The Union Press, Philadelphia 
my Grey to Gold. By Charlotte Murray. 
1.25. 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 


School. By Mari R. Hofer. 


$30 per hundred. 
Young Men's Christian Association, Cleveland 
Shop Bible Classes; Suggestions for their Or- 
ganization, Conduct, and Extension. 
10 cents. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 





Advertising Rate 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cen’ 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to l. 
used within a year, or for a space of not less thar 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may b. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts wit’ 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nc 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the genera! 
make-up of the advertising pages. 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of les 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used witht: 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selecte: 
position without extra cost, except when the ad 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page 


Positions as. 





His narrative is rather sober, but | 
the text is enlivened with abundance of | merchandise, 


By J. L. Spald- 


Primary and Junior Songs for the Sunday- 
40 cents, net ; 


For all advertising conditioned on an appearanc. 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent tr 
addition to the regular rate will be charged 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less thar: 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition t.: 
| the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are fre 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
| For Terms of Subscription, see page 567. 





The Indian and the Northwest. A hand 
somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest 


ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiefs; Custer’: 
battleground, and ten colored map plate: 


showing location of the various tribes datin, 
back to 1600. A careful review of the bool 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and : 
copy should be in every library. Price, 5: 
cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid 
upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Kni: 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








Business Opportunities for All.— Loca 
‘tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis 
souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail 
way, —the very best agricultural section of thc 
United States, where farmers are prosperous 
There is a 
demand for competent men, with the neces- 
sary capital, for all branches of business. 
| Some special opportunities for creamery mer 


and business men successful. 


and millers. Good locations for general 
harness, hotels, 
banks, and stock buyers, Correspondence 
solicited. Write for maps and Maple Leaf- 
lets. W. J. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 


Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


hardware, 





Iron and Copper, and where they are 
found, fully and interestingly described in 
the illustrated booklet containing large in- 
dexed map, plainly indicating the region 
in which this valuable ore is found, now 
ready for distribution by the Chicago and 
North-Western R’y. Copy will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 





The correct population of cities and towns 
in the Northwest, located along the line of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. Copy may be obtained by sending 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School limes 
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Rally Day Music 


Autumn Leaves appropriate Sunday- 
school service for Rally ‘Day, Harvest Home, or 
Thanksgiving ; full of carols, choruses, exercises, etc., 
by Adam osm 5 oy ae. os others. 5 
cents copy : oo © bundrec, prepa) 

Or, ‘pleat of music for Rally Day, Christmas, 
Besser, Ca idren’s Day, and for every auscey oe 

ound in ° . a new kin 

of a hymn Uplifted Voices book for 
2oth Century Sunday-school work Edited by Adam 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman, assisted by hosts of 
superintendents, choristers, and state officials. 15,000 
copies sold in twelve weeks. 30 cents for returnable 


copy ; .co per hundred. Specimen ges free. | 

Published by as ge ‘3 | 
° 1022 Arch Street, 

Geibel & Lehman Philadelphia, Pa. 





Autumnal ser- 
vices, delightful 
songs and read- 
ings, three sam- 
ples for ten 
cents. 


Rally Day 
The Harvest 
Thanksgiving 


1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
John J. Hood 38 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


RALLY DAY @ "A8ve 


HARVEST 
ANNIVERSARY 

New service entitled 
THE GOODNESS OF THE LORD 


Complete in every detail for observance of the 
above-mentioned days. Samples, 4 cts. Per hundred, 
$4, postpaid. Hall-Mack Co., Publishers 

1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ONWARD. a service for Rally Day and Anni- 
versary, by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. A Pro- 
motion Exercise by ae H. Johnston; music by 
W. A. Post, Margaret C. Brown, and bright familiar 
jeces. 0 per 100, postpaid. Headquarters for all 
Rally, arvest Home services published. Samples, 
3 for 10c. Heidelberg Press, 1 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 
Over 830,000 Copies Sold — 
yah ey oy ee 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicage 
BIsLe EDUCATION BY MAIL. Diploma and 


course, $t per month. Catalogue free. 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 











aie Educational 


“DO NOT STAMMER” | 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 
boro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 
ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
ou can be cured. Can refer by permission to Hon. 
ohn Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. E. S. 
ohnston, President and Founder, Philadelphia Insti- 

tute for Stammerers, 1033 Spring 

Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Staunton Military Academy 


Staunton, Virginia. Ideal “home” school { 

boys. ey for any college or university. 

Refined Christian influences. plendid climate. 

Charges, $300. Send for handsome catalogue, free. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 

The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
for girls, convenient to New York, Phila., and Wash- 
ington. 

usic, Art, Language, and Business. Equipment 
modern. $190 per year. Fall term Sept. 16. Illus. 
catalogue. F. P. Bye or R. DaruinGton, Ph.D. 








ASTMAN freisa nef tak won | 


ior business, and 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. tains situations. In- 
struction by mail or in person. Expenses low. 
For catalogue, address C, C. GAINES, Presi- 
dent, Box 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary *73%2* 
Term begins Sept. 5, 1901. Im Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 225 students from 27 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send fr catalogue. 
__ Miss E. C. WEIMER, Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Hopedale College 1° ie sical’ pnilocophical 


sciendfic, normal, commercial, and post-graduate 
courses. R. R. fare free. $160 a year, and a plan to 
earn that. Catalog free. W. A. WitLiaMs, D.D.,. Pres. 





Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School | 


acute: DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. 
‘all term ims 





5 





Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
— interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% 7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadetphia, Pa. 











rtments: College Preparation, English, | 


. 26, 1901. College Preparatory. | 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


September 15, 1901. True Honor. 
John 5 : 41-44. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Crowned with honor (Psa. 8 : 1-9). 
TUES.—Wisdom's gift (Prov. 4: 1-9). 
WED.—Who shall receive it? (Rom. 2: 
I-10. ) 
THuRS.—Christ's 
24-30). 
FRI.—Jesus honored (2 Pet. 1: 12-21). 
SaT.—God honoring us (John 14 : I-13). 


teaching (Luke 22 : 











HE love of God in a man is the basis 

of sound judgments, The mind 

that is full of this love sees things chari- 
tably, but also justly. 
are accurate, and its standards are right. 





of God creates perceptions, sympathies, 
| visions, outreachings, comprehensions, 
which produce and establish judgments 
impossible to the mind devoid of the 
divine love. 
| “ 


The want of the love of God was the 
great limitation of the Jews. They talked 
| a great deal about God. They exhibited 
a great zeal in defending their traditions 
about him. They were ready to stone 
or slay any one who violated their no- 
tions about God, Lut they had no love 
of God in them. Jesus said so, and his 
judgment was reliable. There is a sol- 
emn lesson here for us. We must be- 
lieve that the Jews were conscientious 
and sincere. Jesus gave them credit for 
being so, and yet he denounced their 
unspirituality, and declared that they did 
not know what the love of God was, or 
possess it in themselves. We need daily 
to see that we are in the love of God, 
and that our devotion to forms and words 
| does not cover over a fatal lack of the 
| one thing that is supreme. 


~ 


| One unmistakable evidence that the 


| Jews did not possess divine insight and | 


| sympathy lay in their failure to recog- 
nize Jesus. He came, the very personi- 


ness of the love of God. The love | 


was just what they lacked. They judged 
everything from a point of view which 
really excluded God. They sought glory 
one of another, and the glory that came 
from God they received not. There are 
always pouring out from God toward man 
streams of goodness, of invitation, of 
beckoning love. If we have a heart for 


these, we shall believe on Christ, for we 
| shall see in him the fulness of the ap- | 


pealing love of God. 


Its measurements | 


It is free from the innumerable distorting | 
influences which cannot live in the ful- | 





< 


Capacity for faith in Christ, accord- 
ingly, is dependent upon our moral atti- 
tude toward God and man. If we live 
for the eye of men, seeking their praise 
and glory, we shall be unfitted for un- 
derstanding or accepting any revelation 
of God to us even in Christ. But if we 
live unto God, with an eye single to him, 
seeking only his praise, we cannot fail to 
recognize Christ in his true character. 
‘« Ye believe in God,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ be- 
lieve also in me.’’ A true theism must 
consistently lead to an acceptance of 
Christ’'sclaims. Buta true theism is not 
only an intellectual assent to the doctrine 
of one personal God, it is also an openness 
of the heart and will toward him, and a 
sensitiveness of the spirit which awaits 
expectantly and with ready ear the sound 
of his voice. 

% 

Which truly do I value more, the 

praise of men or the glory of God ? 


<4 


To work ! 
of cultivation lie in that process, in that 


| attempt ; how it lays hold of the whole 
| man, not of a small, theoretical, calcu- 





| fication of selflessness, in the name of | 


| the Father, An- 


They rejected him. 
name Jesus said they would receive. 
The love of God makes people keen to 
discern and appreciate the credentials of 
selflessness. Its absence leads them to 
exalt the opposite. The divine nature 
in a man makes him lowly and reverent, 
and also quick to perceive in lowliness 
and reverence the evidence of the divine. 
| The Jews pitiably lacked all this. Their 
religion had hardened into pride and 
self-assertion. Has ours? 


And therefore the Jews simply could 
not believe. Belief involves’ spiritual 


| 
| 


other coming self-assertingly in his own | ;, agreed with her perfectly. 





lating fraction of him, but of the whole 
practical, doing, and daring, and endur- 
ing man, thereby to awaken dormant 
faculties ; root out old errors at every 
step! He that has done nothing has 
known nothing. — Zhomas Carlyle. 








Hard to Please 
Recarding the Morning Cup 

** Oh, how hard it was to part witl: coffee, but 
the continued trouble with constipation was 
such that I finally brought myself to leave it off. 

‘*Then the question was, what should we use 
for the morning drink? Tea was worse for us 
than coffee ; chocolate and cocoa we soon tired 
of ; milk was not liked very well, and hot water 
we could not endure. 

** About two years ago we struck upon Postum 
Food Coffee, and have never been without it 
since. We have seven children. Our baby 
now eighteen months old would not take milk, 
so we tried Postum and found she liked it, and 
She is to-day, and 
has been, one of the healthiest babies in the 
State. 
third milk, and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it 
into her bottle. If you could have seen her 


eyes sparkle, and hear her say ‘Good’ to-day | 


when I gave it to her, you would believe me 
that she likes it. 


‘If 1 was matron of an infants’ home, every 


child would be raised on Postum. 


fee. I have no more trouble with constipation, 
and know that I owe my good health to God 
and Postum Food Coffee.’ 

‘IT am writing this letter because I want to 
tell you how much good the Postum has done 


What incalculable sources | 


I use about two-thirds Postum and one- | 


Many of | 
my friends say, ‘ You are looking so well!’ =I | 
reply, ‘I am well; I drink Postum Food Cof- | 
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Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

© separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


{ 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
| $ . less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


‘Free Copies 27 eh ene 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 


s 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 
Additions may be made at any 


Additions time to a club—such additional 

| subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 

as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 

tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time 
without charge. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time aid for, unless by special request. 
Enong copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
| all the teachers of aschool toexamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


How Papers 
are 
| Addressed 


% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY ScCuHoot! TIMFSCoO., Publishers, 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. BOX 1550. 


the circulation of The Sunday 
School Times were doubled, 
many improvements now con- 
sidered desirable, would be pos- 
sible. The Sunday School 
Times of the present date is far 
superior to The Sunday School 
Times of a year ago. Many of 
our subscribers tell us so. Now 
if each of our subscribers would 
send us but one new subscriber 
| during the next three months, 
still greater improvements would 
not only be within reach, but 
would surely be made. Is it 
| too much to ask our friends to 
share in this progress? May 

we depead upon 


YOU? 


Send for a few sample copies, 
circulate them among your 
friends not now taking the 
paper, and urge them to join 
H yourclub. A postal card will 
bring as many samples as you 
ask for. i 
The Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












































In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this 
| paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 


us, but if you knew how I shrink from pub- | wed/ as the advertiser, by stating that you 


licity, you would not publish this letter,—at 


| perception and responsiveness, and this | jeast not over my name.'’—Milford, Ohio. 


saw the advertisement in The Sund~ 
| School 7 imes. 

















































This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost ail patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot. exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the] | 
Doctor in frequent attendance, andf | 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her, If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














B&B. 


Dollar woolens, 50c. 


—not calling them dollar goods for advertis- 
ing purposes—don’t go after business that 
way—nor does that way win—but goods that 
actually sold for a doliar on our regular 
strict ciose-profit plan—soid thousands of 
yards at that. 

‘Lnese are what’s left—broken lines—but 
a lot—fine goods—46 to §4 inches wide— 
right weight ond nice styles for Fall suits 
and skirts, aaa splendid school wear— 
Checks, Mixtures. Line Stripes, anc Novel- 
ties 

“vish we’d had the chance to get them for 

» little money. 

In wanted, useful good goods it’s money- 
saving chance unapproached—get samples— 
let the goods prove it—as they will in a way 
that’ll make buyers. 

Doliar Wooiens, Soc. a yard, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








SCALE AUCTION 


Frans: Boetpets nest Soshamtons 8 


A Novel Way 
To Keep Grape-Nuts Crisp 





A novel way of opening a package of food is 
shown on the Grape-Nuts package, where a 
line indicates that a slit should be made with a 
kaife, and the package squeezed, which makes 
it gap enough to pour out what is needed for 
a meal, then the package automatically closes, 
preserving the contents from the moisture of | 
the air. 





As a rule, Grape- Nuts packages are not kept 
on hand very long in any family, but it is well 
to know how to keep the contents of the pack- | 
-g¢ in prime condition. Grape-Nuts Food is 
ready cooked, and can be served 
immediately with a little good cream or milk. | 
This feature is of great advantage to those who | 


very crisp, 


appreciate ease and convenience in preparing 
breakfast. 





To Introduce 
Into a Million 







EVENING 










The unrivalled success 


are the men who mould the 


greatest and most successf 
enterprises. Such men as: 


HONORABLE THOMAS B. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. 


CHARLES R. FLINT, Am. 


HARLOW N. HIGINBOT: 





ery 8 pretty daughiter. 

Auten White. A four-part 
The Fire-Fighters, by 

old volunteer firemen who 

chine before the war. 

the Hurl 


the scene. 





author of The Diary of a 


tacles of Professor Fleet 






THE SUND 


THE SATURDAY 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) ) 
Will be sent to any ad- 
dress every week from re 
a Bra Jerome 


now to January I, 1902, 
on receipt of only 


Cents 


Silver or Stamps 


Politics — Business 


handling questions of national import 
due chiefly to the fact that its contributors 


nation, and who stand at the head of our 


HONORABLE GROVER CLEVELAND 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


SECRETARY LYMAN J. GAGE 


CHARLES EMORY SMITH 
PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France 
RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P 


THOMAS W. LAWSON, Boston Banker 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, Am. Steel Corpor’a 


8. R. CALLAWAY, Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 
HONORABLE JAMES H. ECKELS, Banker 
ROBERT C. OGDEN (Wanamaker’s) 
JAMES J. HILL, Pres. N. P. R. R. 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Am. Line S. S. Co. 


HAM 
Of Ma 
ELAR EN 


The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. 
story of love_ and business which viorateg 
betweer <!.. Chicago wheat pit and an ob 


Most Lamentable Comedy, by William 
the game of poi.tics in Kansas. 


An exciting series of stories of the !ife of the 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. 
Six new stories by the author of “ Out of 
-Burly ’"—the first humorous 
work he has done for twenty-five years. 
A country town just before the war is 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, 
by C. M, Flandrau. A new series of 
Celiciously clever little tales in which the 


man views college life emt the spec- 











Quickly 


Families 
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EVENING POST 
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of the Post in 
policy of the 


ul business 


REED 


DEPEW 


Rubber Co. 


rshall Field & Co, 


novel dealing with 
H. B. Hamblen. 


ran with the ma- 


Harvard Fresh- 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 




































































EIGHT DOLLARS 95 cr 





y high grade anv cauaito sewing machines 
iF iF YOU SE SEND $6.95 wormrctn rst ereton 
f "sas" THREE MONTHS? FI FREE ie Ta. 


4 your money 


apne bao 


Genuing QHIO SEWING eying MACHINE, Aree ts, and we wil arn 





We ns Conary ovury ane 


seni mauris AL na ts i 











Wort Work- 


| EBLE LR At a 
b BECAUSE it isn’t mounted on 
HP THE IMPROVED 


HART 


SHADE 


perfect 
Notice Seon . on 





out so easily. 


SHORN 


cut your corns? H>-:; 
when A-*CURN SALVE takes them 
15c. From druggists, 
Free trial box. 


f4 or by mail 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadeiphia. 


fooiish, 








ROLLER. 


ra | ENTERTAIN 





THE, GENUINE. MENEELY 


copper and tin 


he na oe perfect, highest class bells in the wor 
Co., Watervliet, West Troy P.O 


Meneel ws 


oth 





erat anoye Lanneenatar antes ik 


ar us book ork. 
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Round the World Folder 





Mailed anywhere for a postage stamp. 


Room 321, 


AUGUST 31, 1901 








We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners, 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winns Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
insurance Company 


Company’s Buil 
308 and. S10 o Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





CASH CAPITAL: 
Reserve for Rein 
other claims,..............000 .-1,729,708.5& 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............ 247:362 42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1901, 


$2,477,069.00 


ceitumaseaans sabee? $500,000.0¢ 
all 





T wus. F Fare GOMERY, President. 
HARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Genl. Mgr 
Thos. H. M eaten: les S. Whel 
0s. ont om: ar e! 
Israci Morris, = ss: Edward F. Beale,” 


Pemberton s. ’ tiutchinson, ohn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. a ward Lowber Welsh, 
rchibaid R. Montgomery. 


Per Gent 


First Mo FARM 
LOANS, outheastern 
North Dakota. 20 years 
residence, 17 years —e 
banking and real_ esta’ 

business, Personai aa 
Never made a 
Have not a dollar's 





edge of every loan. 
foreclosure. 
worth of delinquent interest. Referen- 


dence 
of 3 per 
cent allowed on daily balances on even 
$106, on funds left with us for prem. 
ment. Interest computed monthly. 
W.L.WILLIAMSON, Lisbon,N.D. 


ces gladly furnished. Corres 
solicited. Interest at the ra 





to 6 % interest, without default 


of principal or interest, is the record of our 22 

years acing choice first-mo real-estate 

oans. Through the long and severe financial de- 

ponies our first-mortgage loans, carefully selected, 

ave stood secure without loss to a single customer. 

Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 

of Texas and in Oklahoma. and for the causes and 

proofs of our success in the trying period between 
1878-1901. LOANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks. “yo for list. 
Hugh MacRae & Bankers, 
Wilmington, s Norte Carolina. 




















in erdeving goods, or in making in- 
guiry concerning anything adverttsea in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by statiig that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun- 








day School Times. 


Address 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 

















